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PREFACE 



Tnis paper represents the substantive document prepared for the 
project, "The Development of Educational Objectives for Citizenship 
Education." The document is the product of the social science research 
staff of the Center for Research and Education in American Liberties at 
Columbia University end Teachers College. The major project documents 
and reports are contained in a separate volume. 

This document was the basis for research on civic education ob- 
jectives described in the reports of Dr. Arlene Richards and of the 
Manu al of Objectives enjd Guide li nes for High School Civic Education of 
Mr. Prank Summers. The collection and analysis of the data and the 
subsequent preparation of the M anual, changed and sharpened our perception 
of democratic problems and problem solutions. Consequently, this docu- 
ment, Civic Partic i pation in a Crisi s Age, represents the initial point 

of departure, vhilo. Civic Education In the Reform Era, our position 

£* 

poper, represents the conclusions of our research and our analysis. 

1 wish particularly to thank Professor Alan F. L’estin of Columbia 
University and Professor Louis Levir.e of San Francisco State College for 
the books, articles, and memoranda upan vhich much of this document is 
based. 1 also thank the many research associates for their particular ten- 
tributions: Deborah Cordon and Lucinda Khite for their contributions to the 

section on traditional political theory; Ruth Hornbergcr, Adrienne Kaplan 
and Ellen Scb.roedcr for their contributions to the section on technological 
and educational crises; end to Ralph Smith for his contribution to the 
section on political socialisation and civic education. 

Grateful eppreei Jt ion is expressed to the res. her s of the seminar on 
research on democratic behavior end civic participation far their critique 
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of the document: "•'din Meta, Damn Murphy, Susan Moves, Bruco Moblo 

Marilyn Platnick, Arlene Richards end Raymond Edvard Smith. Finally, 
1 v.'ish to thank Josephine Harrison for her patient editing of the 
manuscript . 

New York City John P. Da Cecco 



Tho position paper is contained in tho first volur.e of 
this report entitle'. Civic Education for the Scvoni f.c 
ah Alternative to Regression and R e v o lu t i on - 7 " 
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The papers of Dr« Richards and tho Manual of Mr 
Surwors are also contained in tho first voluno. 



I. CONCEPTIONS OF MAN IN SOCIETY 



It takes the clarity and courage of a genuinely creative intellec- 
tual act to locate our r.or.cnt in history during a period of crisis and 
rapid social change. Me need to identify the forces of upheaval and 
the thcr.es of change and then to sort our concepts of man and society 
so that we discard those no longer useful and even dangerous to perpetu- 
ate and to retain and modify those which give us firm grasp of the 
realities of our tine. There are two changes in society which arc 
producing great tension and escalating conflict throughout the nation 
and compelling us to make a profoundly realistic analysis of issues and 
events. First, there is the final phase of the rapid shift from an 
agrarian to an industrial society which has left in its wake an array 
of outmoded political and social institutions, an economic ethic cf 
unbridled liberty and laisscz faire, and a moral ethic born of a 
simplified view of what drives and inspires man and how individuals 
differ. The drift into an industrial society, without any thoughtful . 
consideration of how the new conditions square with religious and 
democratic values we wish to retain and foster finds us now laboring 
in and under private and public bureaucracies which have morbid life 
cycles of their own and which arc invincibly resistant to the needs 
and styles of the individuals who comprise them. Second, there is c 
burgeoning technology which has vastly increased the amount of informa- 
tion all individuals have about their world and created the insistent 
demand for participation as a means of exercising newly discovered life 
options. Counterpoised, therefore, for inevitable confrontation, there 
is, on the one hand, a political and social system grown topsv out of 
a basically agrarian ethos and, on the other, an individualism born of 
a technology which replaces a cloudy mystique of life with the desire 
for its tangible realisation. This welter of events, with the mixture 
of old and new, provides us a typology of man as we observe bin in 
contemporary society. 

A typology of modern man distinguishes four categories or types of 
political and social life styles. I label these types as (1) the 
Private Man, (2) the Elite Man, (3) the Alienated Man. and (A) the 
Civic Man. I assume that these types represent the favorite free or 
forced choices of Americans today as they select and elaborate their 
personal life-styles and citizenship-roles. First, l describe each 
conception by defining the personal need and aspiration and social 
conditions informing it and the transactional process which establishes 
some bond between the individual and society. Second, l describe the 
psychological, political, and so^' 1 restraints which keep Private Men, 
Elite Men, and Alienated Jy.n from ng Civic Men. 



The Private Man 

The Private Man seeks the fulfillment of need and aspiration in 
a closed circle of family, friends, and business and professional asso- 
ciates. The outerttott periphery of interest is the township, urban, or 
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suburban boundaries within which he and his family conduct their personal 
lives. Although career and economic interests may require his daily 
journey to the foreign territory of city and other communities, he 
leaves his heart behind in the home and close personal intimacy of the 
community in which he resides in peace and tranouility . His heme is 
his castle or at least his ranch. The Private Han wants the "beet" for 
his wife and children, lie wants the technological comforts and advan- 
tages of the modern home and the status symbols of cars, swimming peels, 
paintings, and cocktail parties. He wants his children to complete 
college and post-graduate education and to carve out those careers and 
marriages which entitle then to an uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
Private Life. His participation in the political affairs of his com- 
munity and nation is an occasional foray into the public ‘ amain neces- 
sary to protect the comfort and opportunities of his family and friends. 

A newly prosperous and ccnfortrble man, he does not want to change the 
political and social rules Wuiah gave him wealth and status. He 
wistfully believes that the normal political and social processes 
handle routinely the social prjblens which arise and rarely reguire 
tiic intervention of the "private" citizen. As the price he pays for 
the autonomy of private domicile, friends, and career, he abdicates to 
the "politicians" whatever influence he may have in public affairs. 

Hot all suburban dwellers arc Private Ken. Private Ken can erect walls- 
within a city which minimize their participation in society. 



The Eli te Kan 

The Elite Kan seeks the fulfillment of need and aspiration in the 
power and wealth he enjoys in shaping the political and history 

of hie tine. He believes that he more than the common mu.. h..s a clear 
vision of nan’s personal ar.d social destiny and intcllig.eJ -c and imagina- 
tion to give to the accomplishment of the mission. Elite Ken attribute 
their superior missionary vision and zeal to various aristocratic sources, 
for example, to an aristocracy of blood as in the case of royalty and 
r.enarchial inheritance, to an aristocracy of wisdom and thought, ae 
in the case of the Platonic philosopher -king, to an aristocracy of 
wealth, nc in the case of cur modern capitalistic barons, to an 
aristocracy of Virtue and Divine Election as in the case of the 
Calvinists, and to an aristocracy of r pertise as in the case of the 
professional technocrat, and, finally, 're recently in world history, 
the aristocracy of national ar.d ethnic c in, as in the esse of the 
white man, without being asked, a* '■ . e t. a black man’s vrdon. In 
the visual situation the Elite ifcu is r isolated, 0>- *an, 

Kietzcchean superman. He belongs to and ‘ ions within institutional 

and corporate oligarchies in government, labor, business, industry, 
ar.d the university. The Elite ian rust be both a Private and Civic 
Kan. As a Private Kan he enjoys the fruits of pewer and wealth in 
accordance with his personal appetites and styles. As a Civic Kan he 
exercises all power and shoulders all responsibility. His pewer is 
over the lcs3 fortunately endowed, the mass of people who look to Elite 
Ken for leadership and governance and over the rater ial and human re- 
sources of the community and nation. His responsibility is to these 
* cane individuals to utilize the resources wisely and ultimately for 
their welfare and improvement, Mien Virtue and Kission are the hall- 
marks, the Elite Kan is wore a Private than a rublit Kan. An Elite 
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Man who fai" a in Ms mission can retire to the Private life unless his 
failure dicaffccts him from the ruling class and forces him to become 
an Alienated Man. 



T'nc Alienate d Man 



The Alienated Man is one who fails to participate in the mainstream 
of social and political life in any way which has significance for him- 
self or others. 3!is alienation may be self-imposed , as in the case of 
the hippie, the yippic, the creative writer cud artist, and the Trappict, 
or it may be imposed by society. The feeling that life is almost all 
necessity and little choice now pervades American society. Individuals 
find themselves in imposed social positions which keep them from, becom- 
ing Civic Men living in the mainstream of American political cr.d social 
life. An imposed social position is one which is defined for the 
individual and over which ho has no choice (Levine, 1965). Although 
some positions may have largely positive value, increasingly largo 
numbers of Americans find themselves in positions having largely 
negative valve and reflecting the arbitrary assignments of a faceless 
establishment. The young, the aged, the poor, the unemployed, the 
black, the immigrants, the small c tor courier, and the physically and 
mentally disabled voice the frustration of those who deeply feel that 
society has trapped then into social positions, for example, the 
busy suburban professional and businessman, in fleeting, introspective 
moments, wonders whether he or the negatively-valued hippie is enjoying 
more of the fruits of an earthly paradise. In an age where frustration 
and failure are the shared expectation of American society, all social 
positions sometimes appear imposed and negative. 



The Civic M n. 

The Ci ic Man seeks ar.d finds his personal fulfillment in his 
citizenship -role. The intermeshing of his private ar.d public lives 
in his open and productive civic participation bridges whatever 
dichotomy c .rains the life of the Private Man. Me can 'ay, in the 
manner of t o Athenians, that citizenship of the Civi' \ attaches 
to his pers nality rather than his local or national domicile. In 
more psychological terns, the fullest expression of the personality 
of the Civic Man is his citizenship-role. The Civic Mon knows 
that his self* in tire st ic inextricably linked to society's maintenance 
and extension (Levine, 1965a). Ills personal feelings and hopes, his 
social relationships, and his work form a harmonious whole (Levine, 
1963). The measure of a society's moral strength if the degree to 
which personalised expectations become the shared expectations of the 
eorsiuuity (Levine, 196Gb). A control concern of democratic society 
in the technological era is to rcconcolidate the political, social, 
ar.d psychological aspects of the citizenship -vole so that cititenchip 
once again adheres to the personality (lectin, 196Gb). 



The Civic Man must be both a Private lian and a Public Man. In 
his privacy he develops the individuality so vital to democracy. In 
defense of privacy Moctin (196?) writes: 
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This development of individuality ic particularly important in 
democratic societies, since qualities of independent thought, 
diversity of views, and non -conformity arc considered desirable 
traits for individuals. Such independence requires times for 
sheltered experimentation and tee tine of ideas, for preparation 
and practice in thought and conduct, without fear of ridicule or 
penalty, and for the opportunity to alter opinions before naming 
then public. The individual's sense that it is he who decides 
•when to "go public" is a crucial aspect of his feeling of autonomy. 
Without such time for incubation and growth, through privacy, 
many ideas and positions would be launched into the world with 
dangerous prematurity. 

Kostin observes that cither too nuch or too little privacy creates 
imbalances which seriously jeopardise the individual's well being. 

In the Private linn, too much privacy jeopardizes and even erases any 
significant civic role. In the Public Kan complete disclosure of hie 
private life and total absorption in the public sphere destroy personal 
integrity and creativity. A completely Public Kan is really no man at 
all. 



There arc several types of restraints which keep the Private Kan, 
the Elite Kan, and the Alienated Kan from becoming Civic Ken. First, 
there arc the psychological restraints. For the Private Kan these 
stem from a generalised fear of the alien and different, and they 
confine him to familiar and homogeneous retreats. For the Elite Kan 
these restraints stem from his fear of human frailty and irrationality 
which he believes pervade most of the human race and his exaggerated 
cense of human dedication ar.d rationality which he believes character- 
ises the Elite Kan. Gccond, there are the political and legal restraints 
which tie the citizenship cf the Private Kan to the community in which 
he resides .and foster a parochialism of outlooh and action. Third, 
there are the social and institutional restraints which keep the Frivate 
Kan locked into monolithic bureaucracies which provide training for 
the passive subject role and littl : experience for the active citrsen 
role. Ac history so frequently chows, the Elite Kan, symbolising the 
mounting frustration end fear spawned by archaic political and social 
restraints, tries to initiate dramatic and even popular reforms to 
"rational ir.c" the bumbling end croaking system. 



There are several variations of those basic types of nan which 
represent largely futile and primitive outcries against imposed social 
positions. For example, the hedonistic Kan ic often an aspect of the 
Elite Kan, cast now as a sexual hero or an expert on hallucinatory 
drugs. lie ic also an aspect of the Civic Kan when he invest-* time ar.d 
effort into converting "straight" society to his new way of life ar.d 
when he attracts notoriety end enviable social disapproval, '..'hen 
private excesses dominate his life, as in the else of hippie drug 
abuse, the Hedonistic Man becomes Alienated Man. The hedonistic Man 
is clso the obverse, side of the Private Man, now entirely enclosed 
in the family urban or suburban compound, with fewer forays than ever 
-into the hovering confusion of the metropolis. There is also the 
Ascetic Mar., who denies himself the material pleasures of the affluent 
end the carnal pleasures of the hedonist, hoping to maintain a kind of 
personal purity amidst widespread social dissolution of manners end 
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morals. An Alienated Min, he is also the obverse side of the Civic 
l:an who fails to find the sc - *' ,1 and political equation for translating 
his personal ideals and commitments to social action. In our tine the 
contemplative cleric who deserts the parish house or the cloister for 
the inner cities and neighborhoods "where the action is" dramatically 
illustrates the conversion of the private Ascetic Man into a Civic 
Mar., 



In summary, I have described four social types of nan: the 

Private Man, the Elite Man, the Alienated Man, and the Civic Man. I 
have depicted the Civic Man no the only nan who integrates personal 
feeling and aspiration with his work and his relationship with society 
in a way which make? his citizenship the fullest expression of his 
personality. Finally, I have suggested that the psychological, politi- 
cal, and social restraints which result in imposed social positions 
prevent Private Men, Elite Men, and Alienated Men from becoming Civic 
Men. After describing the growth of participation in the following 
section, 1 shall explain in Sec ties 17.1 how traditional American 
political theory defines the existence of Private Men, Elite Men, and 
Alienated Men and ignores the importance of developing more Civic Men. 
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II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 



This part of the document will (1) identify three types of 
democracy, (2) briefly sketch the history of increased participation 
in American political and social life, and (3) briefly describe the 
current extent of participation. 



A Tv polony of Democracy 

Community size and community complexity are the two attributes 
which distinguish three types of democracies : direct democracy, 

representative democracy, and participatory democracy (Nest in , 190Gb). 
Direct democracy requires a small local community which provides easy 
face-to-face relations and a cense of internal cohesion among a 
majority of the citizens. Its formal governmental aspects are the 
general assembly, rotation in public office, and celebration of civic 
commitment. Examples of direct democracy are the Greek city-states, 
the early Roman Republic, the Swiss cantons, and the New England towns. 

. Representative democracy attempts to preserve participation when 
community size and complexity increase and when the sense of national 
community transcends loyalty to local community. Its formal govern- 
mental aspects are a constitutional system dividing power and responsi- 
bility, popular suffrage as an institutional base, and an orderly 
process which simultaneously provides for majority rule and the 
protection of minority rights. Reprcsenta tive democracy organizes 
the citizenry along socioeconomic interests and frequently by race, 
religion, tribe, and language. 

Participatory democracy attempts to incorporate elements of 
direct democracy in a national system of representative democracy. 

It is also a response to burgeoning cities and complexities of civic 
life introduced by the spectacular developments in technology and 
communications . It tries to reach a balance between the centralisa- 
tion of decision-making at the national level and the decentralisation 
of decision -making at the local level. It attempts to bring within 
the orbit of local and national decision-making those groups v;ho are 
not politically nor informally admitted to participation in direct 
and representative democracy. 

The throe types of democracy roughly correspond to our concepts 
of man. The direct democracies, as in the case of the Greek city-state, 
were elitist systems which a minority of Elite Men controlled and which 
excluded va^L numbers of Alienated Men from citizenship and participa- 
£ion--foreiga residents, women, children, and slaves. The representa- 
tive democracies, as in the case of American political life, are also 
systems in which large numbers of citizens arc Private Men exercising 
little, if any, influence on local and national decision-making and 
limiting their participation to the casting of the ballot. Participa- 
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tory democracy will require Civic Hen who find in civic participation 
the happy union of personal and political fulfillment. 



The Historical Expansion of Political Participation 

The history of the extension of suffrage to religious minorities, 
to small farm owners in the new territories, to the freed slaves, and 
to women has many incidents of strong protest and confrontation 
(I/cstin, 196Gb, pp . 10-12), Increased participation in American 
political and social life has not been the tranquil, evolutionary 
process depicted in school textbooks. Street demonstrations , the 
confrontation of governmental and secular authority, frequent resort 
to judicial process, and, finally, militant marshalling of support 
for new legislation and enforcement has accompanied the expansion of 
political participation. 

The first agitation for the rights of minority religious groups 
began in the eighteenth century with the demand of the small Protestant 
sects to participate in '*he established culture. This agitation con- 
tinued in the nineteenth century when the Jewish, Catholic, Mormon, 
and other citizenry demanded ti-S right to practice their faiths 
without the social and political penalties of religious t .ats for 
voting and holding office and of restricted participa tic.* in 
c ommu ni ty processes. 

The Jacksonian Revolution of 1G2G, which Richard Hofstader 
depicts as "more an overturn of personnel than of ideas or programs’ 1 
heralded the entrance of the small farmer and western settler into 
the mainstream of American political life (Hofstader, 1940, p. 55). 

The new Democratic Party was a motley array of small western farmers, 
snail southern planters and humble eastern workers (Wcstin ot.nl. , . 

1965, p. 170). Aside from the noise of the political campaigns 'and 
the party presses, this expansion of political participation was 
considerably less noisy and disruptive than the expansions which 
■ followed . 

The extension of full participatory citizenship to black people 
has ah/ays escalated the level of political and social tension and 
conflict to the level of civil war, the civil rights movement, and 
to the current struggle for Black Power The freed slaves enjoyed 
significant voting and citizenship rights for only one decade, from 
the late loG n ’s to the late 1070 , s. Th^ constellation of events which 
followed' quickly reduced black people to a subject in contract to 
citizen population: the electoral bargain between the Republicans 

and Democrats in 1076; the South’s return to political power in 
Washington; the ennui of white northerners with the race question; tho 
rise of the myth of white racial superiority and non-white racial 
inferiority; and the entrance of the United States into the imperial- 
ist ventures of the last decade of the eighteenth century, including 
the ruling of black and brown peoples as subject populations (Uestin, 
1960b). 

Tiie suffragette move 'ent, which extended the franchise to women , 
also attained its goals by demonstrations and confrontations often 
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violent: in form. There were the hunger strikes, the urban riots, and 
the chaining of militant suffragettes to the doors and desks of legis- 
lators . 

The difficulties encountered by the white immigrant in winning 
full participation in American political and social life present a 
stark contrast with the formidable obstacles encountered by black 
people as they moved from slave to citizen status and from rural to 
urban dweller. In the latter half of the nineteenth and the early 
decades of the twentieth centuries, the new immigrant moved from his 
ocean dockage into American community and political life by capturing 
control of a political system which already existed, as in the case 
of the lo scon Irish, or establishing new spheres of influence in 
founding new farm communities and in building political control of 
western cities. The existing political parties, for their own 
designs, energetically recruited the white immigrants who soon found 
political access far easier and^hocpitable than the black people have /> 
ever found it ('Jcstin, 1968b). It is the comparative ease with which 
the white immigrant has entered the mainstream of American political 
and social life that has lent undue support to the thesis that all 
major political and social changes have occurred with a minimum of 
tension and upheaval. 



The Current lb: tent of American Participation 



Voting turnout in presidential elections averages about 60 percent, 
and for congressional elections about 40 percent. For local school 
boards and referenda, for example, the average turnout is from 20 to 30 
percent, rising to 50 percent when there arc heated political*, racial, 
and religious issues generated by the campaigns and candidates. The 
generally low voter -turnout (it is lower than most European democracies) 
has many explanations, end even defenses, which v;c consider in this 
section of the document. The key finding, however, is that 40 percent 
of our eligible voters in presidential elections and 60 percent in 
off-year elections do not participate (IJestin, ct.nl., 1965, pp. 232-34). 

!Jcc tin and his associates (1965, pp. 234-41) list the following 
characteristics of American voting behavior: (1) the participation 

in voting is relatively lew (as noted above); (2) the electorate has 
a low emotional involvement in national election --it does not see 
what major difference elections will make in their lives; (3) many 
voters arc not familiar with leading issues, government policy, and 
party positions; (4) ideological positions are weak among voters, 
making it difficult to locate them along a liberal-conservative 
continuum; (5) party identification is more important than candidates 
and issues; (6) voting decisions are not affected by a general 
concern and concept of public interest but by the desire to secure 
benefits for one*s interest groups and for oneself and one's family. 

\lc conclude that not only is American voting participation 
remarkably low, but also it is influenced more by the perspectives of 
the Private than the Civic Man. 
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In the following section of this document we shall examine 
several explanations and defenses of the low levels of civic partici- 
pation among Americans. These explanations embody the conventional 
wisdom or the traditional theory of American political science (Wee tin 
!96Ca ) . Uc shall oxa-nne traditional theory from four perspectives: 
(1) the elitist views of Kamil tor and Madison, (2) the views of 
latter-day democratic elitists, (3) the views of the interest -group 
theory advocates, and (4) the views of the political systems analvst. 
These political perspectives roughly correspond to the concepts of 
Private Man and Elite Kan, with the exclusionary views consistent with 
the philosophy and values which inform the Elite Kan and with the 
interest group view consistent with the parochialisn of the Private 
Kan. The discrepancy es between traditional theory and the social 
and political realities of our time are considered in Section V 
of this paper. 
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III. DEFENSES OF LOW PARTICIPATION LEVELS 



— Traditional political theory has developed elaborate defenses 

of lot? leveis of participation. The thread running through these 
arguments is that high levels of participation result in conflict 
and instability and that the interest of the masses are best protected 
by Elite Men organized as ruling minorities or interest groups. We 
shall examine four defenses, those of (1) the Federalists, (2) the 
democratic elitists, (3) the interest -group theorists, and (4) the 
political systems analyses. 



The Federalist Defense 



Both John Madison and Alexander Hamilton believed that governing 
elites of those well -end owed by nature with superior reason and 
judgment and by the world with superior education and material pos- 
sessions made a populist democracy of the entire citizenry injudicious 
unnecessary, and even dangerous. Whereas, in the true spirit of the 
Enlightenment, Jefferson believed in every man's inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness and in reason as the 
core of human nature neither Madison nor Hamilton shaded the 
generosity of this view. The heirs of the Englisn political system 
of aristocracy and privilege, these men did not believe, that wisdom 
was equally distributed throughout mankind and that the control of 
government could be entrusted to all the people. Madison ^Federalist 
paper 51) wrote: 

But what is government itself but the greatest of all reflections 
of human nature? If men were angels, no government would be 
necessary.... In framing a government which is administered by 
men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you must first 

enable the government to control the governed; and in the next, 
phase to oblige it to control itself. 

To prevent a M tyranny of the majority” Madison and Hamilton tried to 
fashion a political system which was more a republic than a democracy, 
a system which gave preponderant power and participation to the 
influential, wealthy, and educated. 

The government which resulted was not government Oy popular 
consent but social control by deference (Hacker, 1957). Also the 
heirs of the English class system, the underclass of citizenry, the 
Alienated Men, by tacit consent, more a product of habit than delibera 
tion, deferred to the judgment and governance of the privileged class. 
School textbooks display little awareness of the political and social 
realities of the founding of the republic when they foil to describe 
the elitist basis for an Electoral College largely composed of 
aristocratic elements to select the President and for a senatorial 
class and body to counterbalance the influence of a plebiart House 
of Representatives. 
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Even in the broadest sense of governing class, chose citizens 
who held the right to vote, were distinguished by the stigmata of 
Divine Election, the ownership of real estate, and the payment of 
taxes . Robert Lane (1959, p. 11) notes the essentially Puritan, 
bourgeois ethic of this period: 

The fact that many of the early settlements were established 
“ by commercial companies, some of whose members were stockholders, 
made participation in government analogous ... to participation 
in the control of a business firm. As a consequence, :operty 
requirements seemed a peculiarly appropriate condition for 
the privilege r f voting. In the second place, the Calvinistic 
ethic of the Puritan culture placed special premiums on eco - 
nomic possessions as the tangible evidence of spiritual worth, 

Mer marked by success in worldly affairs were thought parti- 
cularly fit to govern. 

What Hadisca and Hamilton sought was minority rule. They looked 
to the president 3 .al veto and sober deliberations of an aristocratic 
Senate to check the majority voices which rose cacophonously in the 
Hous 2 of Re L resentatives. The Electoral College could scuttle the 
election of a president whose origin and sympathy lay outside the 
privileged class, and the process of judicial review was at least a 
means of undoing legislation which had breached the first line of 
aristocratic defenses. The party system, which developed outside 
of the formal governmental structure, Madison saw as factionalism 
which beclouded political issues and sound judgment and endangered 
the hierarchical unity of the neonate country. He never foresaw 
one essential clemocraticizing function of the American party system, 
the bestowing of political, baptism on those groups, particularly 
the political conversion of the small property owners and the new 
immigrants, for the first time entering American political and social 
life. 



Robert Dahl (1956, p. 36) has questioned the inclusion of those 
systems under the rubric of democracy which explicitly seek to avoid 
majority control. What qualifies the American system for a democratic 
classification is the growth of two non-constitutional institutions, 
political parties and interest groups, which formed a pluralistic 
m inorities rule over a monolithic minorit y rule (Dahl, p. 132). 

A complete chronicle of the views of our founding fathers 
would include the beneficent aspiration of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson to exclude no man (or almost no man) from the main- 
stream of politics and society and to develop a genuinely participatory 
democracy. Jefferson (Padover, cd., 1939, p. 6) wrote to a friend: 

Me both consider the people as our children. . . . Eut you love 
them as infants whom you are afraid co trust without nurses, 
and I as adults whom I freely leave to self-government. 

Khatever inadequacies Jefferson saw in his children he hoped to 
remove with popular education. He sounded the note of frustration 
and disillusionment now heard in the voices of so many young Americans 
who sec the glaring disparities between democratic ideology and 
American political life when he wrote (Padovrr, ed., p. 27): 
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Alienation arises from perception of that contradiction, and 
from consequent feelings of individual political futility 
arising v?hen the voter confronts an organization of politics 
which seems unable to produce minimally gratifying results. 

Although the humane zeal of the Enlightenment and the profound _ 
faith in man’s natural, even inalienable, rights ignited the Revolu- 
tionary fires and Sv_t a political course independent of the Old vJorld, 
even today the strains of European elitist philosophies are heard over 
the democratic melody of American national pledges and anthems. We 
shall turn now to the consideration of that part of traditional theory 
we designate as democratic elitism. 

Democratic Elitism 

The democratic elitists, like Madison and Hamilton, have also 
faced the problem of justifying limited political participation within 
the framework of democratic government and society. The problem is 
not easy to solve--thc reconciliation of rational democracy with what 
they consider most citizens to be, the apathetic, ignorant, ill-mannered 
and irrational majority. The father of the modern democratic elitists 
we describe belov; was the French aristocrat, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
who provided the theme others elaborated later. The theme is this. 
Democratic government attempts to spread political rights to the 
common man. The common man lacks the capacity- for self -government . 

For an enlightened rule he substitutes a "tyranny of the majority" 
as hi 3 historic and inadequate response to the "tyranny of the 
minority." The outward manifestations of the majority rule is 
mediocrity of political style and achievement and conformity of 
manners and opinion which endanger free expression of opinion and 
open dissent as much or more than monarchical rule. The typical 
American robustness of spirit and good humor rather than American 
governmental structure and practice may counterbalance the excccsses 
of majority rule (do Tocqueville, 1961, ed., vol . 1, pp. 237-340). 

The modern theorists of democratic elitism show little Jefferson- 
ian faith in the dignity and reason of the majority of men. Peter 
Eachrac i (1967, p.G) notes that the democratic elitist characterizes 
the majority as the aLienated and apathetic masses of the cities and 
the rednecks of the farm communities. Ordinarily they are a passive, 
quiescent group. The trouble for democratic government commences 
with the political arousal of the ordinary man, who quickly rises to 
demcgogucry and often to successful challenging of the power of the 
established elites. Gaetano Mo sea (1939, p . 53) depicts the political 
underclass as unorganized individuals who stand alone and without 
power before the organized ruling elites. Pareto (Borkcnau, 1936, p. 
114) depicts the majority of men as the social body with political 
needs and problems they are powerless to solve without the help of 
the ruling elites. Robert Michels (1915, p. 53) believes that the 
majority is very content to allow the ruling elite to look after 
majority affairs. The mass develops enormous needs for direction 
and guidance. 




C. Weight Mills (1956) and John Kenneth Galbraith (1967) are 
not as much protagonists o: democratic elites as they arc the sometimes 
grim social historians of the elitist strains and takeovers in con- 
temporary American political, economic, and social life. Kills, who 
argues that the present power elites are the product of the American 
system of organized irresponsibility, includes in the masses the 
small property owner in rural and urban areas the union wage earner, 
consumers, and all major white-collar groups, all of whom have failed 
to unite into a significant political, force. Even less flattering 
than the advocates of democratic elites, Mills (pp. 320-1) describes 
the masses in these words: 

Sunk in their routines, they do not transcend, even by discus- 
sion, much less by action, their more or less narrow lives. 

They do not gain a view of the structure of their society and 
of their role as a public within it. The city is a structure 
composed of such little environments, and the people tend to 
be detached from one another. The “stimulating variety" of the 
city does not stimulate the men and women of the "bedroom belt, 11 
the one-class suburbs, who can go on through life knowing only 
their own kind.... Each is trapped by his confining circle; 
each is cut off from easily identifiable groups. 

In our terms, Mills asserts that the price Private Men have paid for 
their suburban retreats and political abdication is the abdication of 
power to Elite Men commanding great power and resources and unresponsive 
to any direction from below. 

Galbraith's (1967) portrayal of the mujoritarian man lies in 
the inferences we draw from his description of the educitcd and 
scientific elite. Given the spectacular growth of scientific 
knowledge and technology, this man appears to be untnlented, 
unequipped for self-government in an age requiring long-range 
planning, and unsophisticated in the technical knowledge require! 
for the solution of our social problems. Edward Shils '1956) is 
even less flattering of the common man whom he describe- as anti- 
libertarian, hyperpatriotic , xenophobic, isolationist , md generally 
dangerous. If populace or participatory democracies were possible, 
they would be anti -intellectual , portraying those who rise above 
mass culture os highbrows, longhair s, and eggheads. Whit 
Tochqueville saw as robustness and autonomy of political spirit, 

Shils (pp. 161-2) sees as irreverence and disrespect for the law. 

This antimonianism, he writes, ,r is widespread, if not often intense, 
in most sections of the population , and it is perhaps more passive 
than active." On. -the other hand, Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazars fold, 
and William McPhee (1954, pp. 314-15) have hailed widespread passivity, 
indifference, and non-participation as promoting flexibility and 
stability in the American political system. 

With a Manichaean division of man into a Spirit of Evil and a 
Spirit of Good, the theorists of democratic elitism, with the 
exception of C. Wright Mills, portray the Elite Mar. in charismatic 
terms. Unrely are these Elite Men described as power-seeking, 
opportunistic Machiavellians. Rather they are seen as men of 
superior ability and experience upon whom history and mass incom- 
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petcnce force the responsibility for controlling political and social 
life. 



Eachrach (1967, p. 8) depicts a system of elite pluralism, 
which is open to those who organise and voice their grievances and 
platforms. Political elites preserve the stable, constitutional, 
and liberal nature of democratic or "polyarchical" theory, Mosca 
(1939, p. 50) describes an elite which "performs all political 
functions, monopolises power, and enjoys the advantages which power 
brings," It must remain highly organized, and it will remain in 
power only as long as it solves the important problems. Mosca' s 
elite recruits its members from the middle class. Pareto assumes 
that there is a biological elite, men born with superior ability 
and talent. This elite proves its ability to govern by the fact 
that they do indeed govern. An elite will fall from power when 
social conditions call for a change it cannot provide. Michels 
(1915, p. 378) does not believe that social change is simply the 
result of replacing one group of elites with another, but a "con- 
tinuous process of intermixture, the oldest elements incessantly 
attracting, absorbing, and assimilating the new." 

Mills (1956) portrays a power elite without ethics and responsi- 
bility to those they rule. He writes: 

The men of the higher circle are not representative men; their 
high position is not the result of moral virtue; their fabulous 
success is not firmly connected with meritorious ability. Those 
who sit in the seats of the high and the mighty are selected and 
formed by means of power, the sources of wealth, the mechanics 
of celebrity, which prevail in their society. They are not r.cn 
selected and formed by a civil service that is linked with the 
world of knowledge and sensibility. They are not men shaped by 
nationally responsible parties that debate openly and clearly 
the issues this nation now so unintelligontly confronts. They 
are not men held in responsible check by a plurality of voluntary 
associations which connect debating publics with the pinnacles 
of decision. Commanders of power unequalled in history, they 
have succeeded within the American system of organized irresponsi- 
bility. 



To check the monopolization of power by the present elitist power 
structure and to influence high-level decision-making, Mills looks 
to the intellectual community to organize in the interest of free 
intellects and to bring public pressure to bear on the decision- 
makers . 

Gcdbraith (1967) also looks to the university to supply the 
elite he portr*ays as an educational and scientific estate growing in 
size and increasingly crucial to the political and industrial systems. 
Galbraith (p. 71) describes the modern corporation as a "tcchno- 
structure" in which the specialized skills, knowledge, and experience 
of men at all hierarchical levels of the organization have replaced 
the individual decision-making of the lonely entrepreneur, with 
great independence and wise judgment, ruling his far-flung enter- 
prises. Galbraith believes that the men who occupy important positions . 
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in the modern corporation rather than the capitalist barons or the 
ordinary man will bring about the significant changes of our time. 

All of the propagators of democratic elitism, with the possible 
exception of Galbraith, subscribe to a tragic view of history, 
alternating between periods of democratic insurgency and success and 
periods of aristocratic domination, nil periods culminating in the 
destruction of the governing forces by the antithetical forces they 
have unwittingly bred. Michels (1915, p. 403) writes: 

Uhen democracies have gained a certain stage of development, 
they undergo a gradual transformation, adopting the aristocratic 
spirit .. .against which they struggled so fiercely. How new 
accusers arise to denounce the traitors; after an era of 
glorious combats and of inglorious power, they end by fusing 
with the old dominant class; whereupon once more they are in 
their turn attacked by fresh opponents who appeal to the name 
of democracy. It is probable that this cruel game will continue 
without end. 

The distinguishing characteristics of democratic elites appear 
to be their occasional recruitment from the underclass and their 
embroidered but brief episodes of glory. Democratic elitism embraces 
that part of traditional theory which endorses minority rule of Elite 
Men equal to the historical moment and the problems and downgrades 
the Private Men, who properly domiciled, fed, and amused, have neither 
the instinct nor desire to lead. Democratic elitism has little to 
say about Civic Men, who by integrating their public and private 
lives, become more than cither the Spirit of Evil and the Spirit of 
Good . Me may express the dilemma now besetting American society 
as one in which there arc elaborate traditional, humane, and literary 
apologies for and celebration of the Private Man and the Elite Man and 
little in the way of even prototheory and intuitive poetic advocacy 
of the role of the Civic Man in a participatory democracy. At the 
present historical moment, when the nation is torn by monumental 
crises feeding on each other, it is not surprising to see Private 
Men turn to Elite Men for their deliverance and salvation. 



Interest -Grouo Theory 



The favored explanation for and the defense of low levels .of 
participation in the last twenty-five years of political science 
thought is based on the system of interest groups (Westin, 1968a). 

Uestin (1965) defines an interest group as a '’collection of individuals 
who share some common attitude, seek recognition or advancement "of 
their position In society, and engage in repeated and patterned 
activity to advance the group's claims on others in society. 51 Uhen 
trie group seeks to advance its concerns through governmental agencies, 
it ic a political interest group. 

In dealing with interest groups as the pivotal point of democratic 
society, political scientists mix description, explanation, and defense, 
Uestin (1960a, pp. 7-16) has identified five explanation-defenses of 
the system of interest groups. First, it is argued that the system 
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of interest croupe and the franchise is legally open. The system is 
not closed by lews which block the likely points of access. There 
are several points of access: (1) At the national level a group may 
press its claims through the Presidency as well as through Senators 
and Congressmen. There arc also the regulatory and administrative 
agencies which sometimes function almost independently of executive 
policy. Finally, at the national level, groups have recourse to the 
courts where they seek and obtain favorable adjudication. (2) At the 
state and local levels the group may press its claim through a parallel 
system of executive, legislative, and judicial branches, often employing 
its influence in state and local politics to obtain the most favorable 
reception of petitions. (3) The group may also employ the increasing 
power of the mass media, hoping to influence governmental branches and 
functionaries by molding public opinion. Because of these several 
access points, it is argued, governmental policy is the totality of 
interactions of political interest groups. David Truman (1962, pp. 153-4) 
describes the functional access of groups as follows: 

Uxthin limits ... organised interest groups, gravitating toward 
points or responsive decision, may piny one segment of the 
structure against another as circumstances and strategic con- 
siderations permit. The total pattern of government over a 
period of time thus presents a protean complex of crisscrossing 
relationships that change in strength and direction with altera- 
tions in the power and standing of interests, organized and 
unorganized . 

A second explanation and defense of the system of interest 
groups rests on the assertion that those citizens who do not vote 
and join interest groups willingly eschew active political life 
because they believe that those citizens who do vote and join groups 
will safeguard their interests. This argument rests on the assumption, 
which we shall seriously question later in this document, that the 
non-participants in American political life arc always those who feel 
that the system works well enough and does not jeopardize their 
interests . 

A third explanation, Wes tin (196Ga, p. G) calls it a "calming" 
explanation, is that the group system remains responsive to the 
unorganized citizens because these citizens are a source of membership 
in "potential groups." Any group of unorganized citizens who share a 
common interest which other groups or governmental agencies, if either 
ignored or outraged, may potentially organize to protect and promote its 
interests. Potential groups can turn to system-shaking and system- 
breaking activities, as city riots and demonstrations in the inner 
city graphically illustrate. The principal finding of the Koerncr 
Commission on the summer riots of 1967 was that there was no patterned, 
organized group instigation or participation. The black peoples 
remain a source of membership in potential groups. The hasty and 
even precipitous efforts of many urban, state, and federal officials 
to make economic concessions to the black inhabitants of urban 
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ghettos illustrates how the interest groups in power try to avoid 
the formation of new system-breaking groups. The fact that the system 
can be responsive enough to account for unorganized interests, accord- 
ing to its apologists, warrants less criticism for the system than one 
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designed to respond only to :hc organized and politically active 
citizenry. 



The fourth explanation and defence of the existing system 
asserts that the history of American political activity shows steady 
gains in numbers of citizens who have won voting privileges. The 
process of ^tending these privileges, described as peaceful and 
gradual, has succeeded in adding more and more groups to the political 
mainstream. The hallmark of the process is its evolutionary gradualism 
which holds check on those American populist strains often displaying 
impatience with lev and constitutionalism and clamoring for nativistic, 
direct democracy (Hcstin, 1968a, pp. 11-32). Group theorists see 
the slow rate of socialization and politicization of the disenfranchised 
and underrepresented as a vital necessity for a representative democ- 
racy. This claim for the advantages of political gradualism, as we 
have noted in the history of expanded suffrage, does not square with 
the agitation and upheaval that has often been necessary before politi- 
cal outcasts could enter the system. 

The fifth explanation and defense of the system celebrates the 
life-style, moral values, and political acumen of the middle class. 

Those who take this position argue that the middle class governments , 
from the Greek and Honan city-states down to the modern governments 
of Swi tzerlr.nd , Great Britain, and the United States, have provided 
more stability than governments of either aristocratic or popular 
extremes. 7n terms of contemporary American social and political 
issues this argument asserts, to the degree that social, cultural, 
and informal factors ovcr-accentuate the middle-class role in American 
politics through the interest group and party system and deccntuntc the 
role of the poor, the black, and uneducated, that the middle class is 
n stability and progress-producing factor (Hcstin, 1963a, p. 14). 

The American political system requires this stability and predictability 
because a heavy degree of decision-making rests on private enterprise 
and private groups. 

The in .erest*-group theorists are the contemporary heirs of 
laissez-fai* e economic philosophies and American individualism which 
cherishes faith in a system that derives its chief energy and growth 
from the cc petition and pragmatic tests of life in the private 
sectors of interest and attainment. These theorists are the political 
apologists for the Private Kan, as theorists of democratic elitism are 
the apologists for the Elite Han. Section V of this, document will 
explore how well interest-group perspectives square with contemporary 
political and social reality. 

Political Systems 

Following the ice of models and systems as a means of depicting 
multi -variate phenomena in the physical and life sciences and as a 
means of increasing the accuracy of prediction of future political 
events, mail* political scientists have developed similar models to 
analyze and relate the many facets of contemporary political life. 

A political systems ipproach tries to identify groups of 
variables, called inputs, and to correlate these inputs with groups 
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of political events, cabled outputs. The system boundaries, there'krc, 
are input and output variables and the $y:ten process is the empirical 
way in which the variables interrelate, lies tin (1965, p. 242-254) 
provides an illustration of a- political subsystem or microsystem wh< ch 
depicts the basic factors which shape individual voting decision. 

He identifies four groups of voter variables: (1) the demographic 

characteristics of the voter, including class, sectional allegiance, 
sex, and age: (2) the psychological factors, such as the sense of 
civic duty and political efficiency and political efficacy and intensity 
of partisan identification; (3) sociological factors, such as election 
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lav; s and extralegal coercion. These four groups boar particular re 
tionship to issues and candidates and, in turn, to voter decision. 

;*esti n f s system is dcs igned to forecast two classes of outputs, 
vrhethcr an individual v;ill vote and which issues and candidates he 
v;ill support. 

There arc additional attributes of political systems analysis 
which distinguish it from the political sciences approaches wo 
described earlier. First, the systems approach concerns itself 
almost solely with system input and output. It does not ash, in 
the McCluhan mode, what the system or political mechanism itself 
adds to or subtracts from the original inputs. Alternative models 
of internal systems operations or processes has not been a part of 
systems analysis in political science. The systems approach describes 
the conversion of input* to output components without considering the 
influence of the converter Cfcscln, 196Ca, p. 20). Second, the 
approacn often fails to consider the effects of withholding certain 
input variables. Almond and Fowell (1966), aware of this problem, 
have tried to distinguish the effects of participants and non- 
participants on the system. Third, the approach tries to maintain 
scientific neutrality by avoiding questions about the requisites of 
democratic systems and the changes it should provide and the directions 
it should take. The projected models try to explain hew the syrtcra 
maintains itself, and the system is the political and social realities 
vhich comprise it. Systems analysis avoids any idealized version of 
the system and therefore limits its usefulness in discussing future 
states and trends of political and social events. Fourth, on a 
liberal-conservative continuum, political systems analysis loans 
toward the conservative side, presuming the hind of harmony and 
stability in poetical events one frequently finds in the biological 
world but vhich it is increasingly difficv.lt to find in a nation 
racked by internal and external strife. This analytical mode deals 
awkwardly with rapid change and political upheaval. Fifth, the mode 
of analysis itself may be somewhat pretentious in that it pretends 
more complete knowledge of the input variables than we actually have. 
The tendency is to loan heavily on conveniently obtained demographic 
data which can only suggest the outer parameters of the system 
with ut necessarily identifying the crucial input variables, such as 
the "revolution of rising expectation" of minority groups enjoying lor 
the first tine significant economic and social progress. 

The systems approach to political analysis and theory, to the 
degree that it attaches to the political status quo, loans heavily 
on the concept of the Private 5 Ian. The system somehow seems to lie 
outside the significant life cf its citizens and defines a relatively 
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United sphere of public activity and involvement. There is no 
assumption of a saticfyin 3 transactional relationship between personal 
need and expectation and civic competence and participation, as we 
find in the Civic I- -an. '-here the analyst, with cool scientific 
demeanor and superior knowledge, rises above the system to comprehend 
it from Olympian heights, he becomes a non -manipulative Elite l!an, 
not yet a man of politics but somehow more than a Private Man, who 
combines non-participation with little political sophistication. 

In Section m we have explored how traditional political 
science theory explains and often defends low levels of civic partici- 
pation. To introduce this question in the previous section, wo dis- 
tinguished three tvpcs of ‘-onoaracy to show that only a genuinely 
participatory democracy, as distinct from classical direct democracy or 
representative democracy, envisions a high level of civic participation 
on the part of all social and ethnic groups comprising the electorate. 
He also noted that the expansion of political suffrage in this country 
to the disenfranchised has not always been a chronicle of peaceful 
gradualism and m.ajoritarian benevolence and there have been intense 
struggles. As for the political theorists, the Federalists and the 
democratic elitists neither foresee nor endorse broad civic partici- 
pation. They do not find ample enough amounts of political wisdom 
in the common man to warrant abdication of power by those whose 
biological and social credentials appear to be inherently merctorious. 
After all, they argue, a governing elite pays the ultimate price for 
its mistnkcs--it is shorn of power and replaced by a more able elite. 
The tyranny of an aroused majority is perhaps even less merciful than 
the tyranny of the elite. 

In his Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding Daniel Moyaihnn (1969) 
provides the latest defence of gradualist reform under the aucpiccc 
of the interest groups and the middle-class liberal consensus. 

Moynihan (p. 193) argues that there is today a scarcity of s oc ini 
ennor t u nit v, wh ic h is analogous to the scarcity of economic resources. 
Reformers iron the upper middle-class and the social sciences who have 
argued for full participation of the birch end the poor in community 
action programs which led the war on poverty have overlooked this 
scarcity of social opportunity. Moynihan (p. 161) writes that "the 
community action programs of the war on poverty with their singular 
emphasis on ’maximal feasible participation’ of the pcov themselves * . . 
/was/ the worh of social scientists and professional reformers/’ hTicn 
these programs became disruptive the non-poor elements "ji.e., the 
majority’’ of the urban population caw signs of the further deteriora- 
tion of the whole community. 

The import of Meynihan’e argument is that the poor arc not ready 
for participation. Until there are basic economic changes in their 
lives, participation will be achieved at the groat cost of civility, 
he claims (p. 164) that telescopic sights and mimeograph machines of 
the community action program were not very different than the attempts 
of Castro’s Cuba to solve the problems of juvenile delinquents by 
giving machine guns to its delinquents. Moynihan (p* 172) even sug- 
gests that lower-class culture has a validity and integrity of its 
cwn which middle-class reformers, particularly of the intellectual- 
social science elite, have destroyed by their insistence on full 
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participation. "”e may discover to our sorrow," he (p. 1G4) states, 
"that 'participatory democracy* can mean the end of both participation 
and democracy." 



The activist social scientists also Jo not share the desire for 
order and anxiety about change encountered in working class and lower 
middle-class persons. These persons fear disorder . They fear crime . 

The social scientists, on the ether hand, not to be appalled by dis- 
order, almost welcome it. Iv'hat has happened in the 1960's is that there 
have been "various forms of public disorder either sanctioned, induced, 
or led by middle-class literal-radicals” allied with the proletariat 
playing a relatively passive role. In the meantime there has been a 
backlash of the "macs of fundamentalist citizens" in the grip of 
anxiety, puzzlement and alarm. Koynihan (p. IS 1 ) argues that 
"intellectual groups had acquired an interest in political turmoil 
of the moment and came very near in misusing its position j_ in 
government^/ to advance that interest." In effect, Koynihan (pp. 187 - 
lOS) is arguing for the slow access of the poor to power and parti- 
cipation through conventional interest group routes, the trade union 
organizations, the small fundamentalist churches of the black community, 
and Pentacostal sects of the Puerto Hiccns --which he (p. 1SS) calls 
the "single incor.tr overtibly indigenous and independent institutions 
created by the minority slum dwellers in the present age." 



In a later section of this report we shall grant Koynihan the 
validity of his gradualist thesis and ask, in the strictly evaluative 
sense he advocates for social scientists, why it has not .answered the 
crisis of poverty and race. 



Those political scientists and scciologist 
system from the perspectives of the interest groups and political 
systems analysis probably have less difficulty accommodating the 
political and social realities of our tire. Their position avoids 
the rigid class dichotomies of elitist positions and allows for the 
pluralism so real and essential in American politics and society. 

Kore unwittingly than c on scion sly , these latter theorists have become 
apologists for lew levels of civic participation. The defenders of 
the interest groups have failed to see that interest groups have not 
granted the same ease of access to all minority groups end that access 
has often been defined along ethnic lines so that the white person 
finds access noru quickly than those people who are black, brown, 
and yellow. The systems analysts fail to see that identifying arc 
correlating an array of input and output components does not answer 
questions about what is missing in the system, what the system is 
all about, and what it should be providing. In a following section 
of this document, we shall see hew conceptions of democratic systems 
which accept lew levels of civic participation fail to deal with the 
great cri ses of American society. 




IV. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRISES IN PARTICIPATION 



Before v;e fully demonstrate the degree of disparity between 
traditional political science theory and the political and social 
realities of our tine, we must try to trace the contours of the 
ppVblcns which confront us. This section of the document provides 
tv?o functions: (1) it formulates the general contemporary political 

and social problem, the crises of our time, and (?.) it deals with the 
four major crises, (a) race, (b) technology, (c) the generation gap, 
and (a) the international crises. I shall treat these problems as 
crises in participation. My thesis for this section is the following: 
Ihe political and social crises now confronting the American democratic 
system are largely the result of historic low levels of civic partici- 
pation and of the growing expectation and insistence of underrepresented 
groups to exercise mere control in the plans and policies of all insti- 
tutions to which they belong, including governmental institutions. 



The General Problem 

In broadest brush stroke we r.ay trace this crisis moment in 
American history to the failure of the system’s balancing mechanism 
to perform its usual function. Generally this mechanism absorbs the 
shock of new problems and demands by correcting a drift of events 
which has gone too far to the left or right. The function cf the 
balancing mechanism is to articulate the competing theories, concepts, 
expectations, interests, and demands, with which it must cope and 
provide some general direction and progress for the whole system. 

The American political system is a gyroscope which roves along sene 
general path leading to shared goals and values and controlled by a 
sensitive balancing mechanism which compensates for deviations from 
the true hypothetical linear path by providing tire degree of correc- 
tion proportionate to the degree of deviation. Deviation here is a 
mathematical concept, in the sense that we speak of deviations from 
the mean, and is used without pcvjorative value. Clearly the political 
and social crises of any historical period are more than deviate 
threats and nuisances to a system in perfect balance, these "threats 
and nuisances'’ are indeed the extrasystem events and demands which 
the system largely ignores to maintain a simplified balance. Ihe more 
factors the system must balance, the harder it is to achieve balance. 
Yet remand-: or conservative arguments to preserve the simplified 
systo: -balance of the past never have widespread appeal, especially 
for t.u'se Alienated Men who nevef felt part of the system ar.d also for 
those Civic Men within the system who find its parameters confining 
and even threatening to human value. 

In the American democratic system political balance is a product 
of the spirit and practice of compromise. The spirit of compromise 
controls the level of expectation of the citizenry in its public 
encounters so that citizens ordinarily expect nothing better than 
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modest success or nothing worse than mcdect failure in achieving 
their public goals. This controlled level of e>:?oc tacion, a unicue 
American blend of idealism and pragmatism, avoids the pitfalls of 
extravagant despair ar.d aspiration typical of nations v;hich alternate 
between revolution and dictatorship to achieve at least momentary 
political and social balance. Americans, like President Fixon , never 
expect to win every political encounter and this makes them better 
winners and losers. 



The practic e of compromise has 
a diversity of individual and group 
interests, pressures, and directions 
rituals of fair play, allowing dispu 
position and demands and to conduct 
consistent with their basic beliefs 



enabled the system to embrace 
styles, beliefs, theories, 

. The practice has developed 
tents to state clearly rbeir 
the negotiations in a manner 
and styles so that the compromise 



readied pertains only to the degree of success won or failure suffered 
in a limited encounter and not to the abandonment of basic individual 
and group integrity and freedom to continue to strive for a better 
future settlement. The American practice of compromise closely 
relates to the fundamental aspect of a democratic system we call due 
process, often the formal legal aspect of the informal behaviors 
enacted in reaching compromises . Due process protects the rights of 
the temporarily vanquished and enables bin to re-enter the public 
forun for future rounds of ccmp mise. 



why does it appear that the American democratic system, with 
the balancing-compromise mechanism having achieved notable success 
in the past, is unable presently to allow the compensations and correc- 
tions which provide a basic unity and direction? For a detailed answer 
to this cuestion, we consider later in this section the racial, 
technological, and generational crises. Here 1 note seme general 
trends which we observe in the three crises. First, ue have developed 
more heterogeneity of life-styles than ever before. There are, for 
example, a variety of styles of attire, so that even men can express 
inner psychological states and choices of interpersonal relationships 
by selecting from a rich array of Brooks brothers 1 suits, bell-bottom 
trousers, Edwardian-tailored coats, ar.d beads as well as tics or by 
deciding to wear very little or no clothing. There is the variety cf 
manners, so that one can adppt the frank casualness and openness of 
the hippies and the love children, the stolid demeanor or "uptightness 11 
of the bank executive, or a California informality which combines 
luxurious living with ample hospitality. There arc a variety of 
sexual styles so that one now can decide on marital or single states, 
or some fairly rapid alternation between the two states, with one or 
several partners cf the same sex or different or both sexes. Tnere 
are a variety of domestic living styles so that one can select furnish- 
ings with Hellenic and Homan styling to the latest psychedelic, chrome 
and plastic notifs. One can live in an apartment, a house, a cottage, 
a Greenwich Village basement, a trailer, a tent, u* a sleeping bag, all 
expressing styles as diverse ar trewnstones , apartment towers with 
glass walls, and suburban ranch-type hones. All variations in life- 
styles and many more mak^ c^promise difficult ar.d balance harder to 
restore. The cultural -richness and e,.c.^m.nc mf .osent-day American 
pluralism contributes largely to politic^* : flux and imbalance 
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Second, thot". Is the convection of increasing numbers of citizens 
that the political balance of the past was maintained largely within 
the narrow context of middle-class values, life-styles, and high 
economic priorities. The citizens who share this belief are often 
those occupying negatively imposed social positions within an "stnblish- 
nentarian society with -which they experience little essential identifi- 
cation and over which they exercise no control. This belief is espe- 
cially undermining of present efforts to re-establish a political 
balance especially when that balance is narrowly conceived. The belief 
gives rise to activities originated outside and directed against the 
system, as in the ca_e of demonstrations, confrontations, and riots of 
students and black people. The challenge is basic, directed against 
the system itself in the belief that only its replacement can result 
in political and social justice. 



Third, larger numbers of citizens than ever before are question- 
ing the assumption that political and social progress require certain 
continuing streams of social stability (h’estin, 1963b, p. C). Tradi- 
tional theory asserts that those regimes having the highest levels of 
stability in Europe and America have generally achieved the greatest 
degrees of material rewards for their citizenry within the context of 
available resources and international position. Indeed, historical 
and political studies document the fact * ha*, high levels of cleavage 
and conflict , disruption, and revolution inpt.de and even destroy 
progress toward values and goals widely shared by mankind. The main- 
tenance of political stability, however, does not require the absence 
of turmoil and discensus and recognizes the need for change in the 
power balances of community and rwtica over time to build a larger 
consensus incorporating new elements with the older citizenry (Tcctin, 
1363b, p. 6). Democratic elitist theory, however, has often assumed 
that the entrance of disestablished popular elements into the system 
creates political and social havoc, with anti-intellectual and xeno- 
phobic overtones (see Section two above), lies tin (1963b, p. 7) 
assorts that a large school of liberal democratic theory fears activa- 
tion of the masses because it sees the masses as loss committed to 
basic democratic values --civil liberty, racial equality, cultural 
pluralism, and so on. Such theorists p.wv.de elaborate discussions 
making a virtue of indifference, non •oavcicipatien, and popular apathy. 
The radical left, and perhaps the radical right of the future, does 
not distinguish between one kind of basic stability which history 
shews as facilitating economic, political, social, and moral progress 
and another kind which perceives all manner and degrees of dissent 
and disruption as basic threats to the system. In the present situa- 
tion, paradoxically enough, even the defenders of the system are 
ncvir.g to extra-system activities , as illustrated in the strikes of 
teachers, policemen, firemen, sanitation workers , and utility workers 
and in the establishment of two new political parties in the presiden- 
tial election of 1963. The resort to extra-system techniques to gain 
one's ends makes the restoration of balance incredibly difficult. 



Fourth, in the catalog of trends which our major social crises 
share, is the existence of widespread role ambiguity (Levine, 1363). 
The flood of technological change inundating society shews every 
indication of reaching now* levels in the regions it now occupies and 
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of spreading to all sectors of Amr>“‘ ran life. Our conceptions of 
sale -female role * . 'v* fcr.il;* . of worker roles, of leisure-time 

roles, and so on, largely stem from a rural gonoin schcaft society which 
clearly defined, not always suitably, the appropriate face-to-face 
relationship of its lineal inhabitants. The technology and the 
environment not only provide a greater diversification of roles but 
also any single role can be enacted in a number of ways. L T ith such 
cultural diversity it becomes more and more difficult to abstract role 
norms which are essential role attributes and to distinguish these 
from, idiosyncratic role enactments. A political and social system 
which docs not provide a basic residue of role definition is frequently 
seen, especially by the young, as a system in considerable disarray 
or as generally disfunctions! . V.'hen or.c combines the anxiety growing 
cut of role ambiguity with that frustration growing out of occupying 
negatively imposed social positions, one has the ingredients for 
considerable political and social upheaval and a glocm.y forecast for 
the restoration of political balance. Levine (lSuSc) describes the 
extraordinary confusion of the individual in tines of crisis and his 
ominous tendency to retreat to primitive behavior levels: 

In tines of crisis, more than ever, it is necessary that the 
bewildering array of events, information, impressions, and 
experiences with which the individual is confronted be ordered 
and simplified. In complex situations, when the personal modes 
of perceiving are projected to the social screen, tendencies to 
distort, to detect differences, and. to c:rpericnce danger become 
many times magnified. And in this process the special ordering 
of ideas and information, co-ningled with misinformation and 
fallacious belief, are directed toward achieving a comfortable 
state of seductive simplicity, in which definition takes the 
place of doubt, order trices the place of chaos, and the anxieties 
associated with ambiguity arc held in check. 

Thus far in this section wo have described a system of political 
balance that corrects for sharp deviations from some central consensus 
which provides cohesion and progress for American society even in 
times of rapid change. Both the spirit and practice of compromise 
maintain and promote this balance . lie then discussed four treads 
which are making the balanced consensus ar.d compromise ever more 
difficult: (1) the increasing heterogeneity and pluralism of American 

life-styles; (2) the suspicion of many that past balance wa s achieved 
and maintained ’within the narrow context of middle-class values; 

(3) the frequent resort to extra-system activities; and (4) widespread 
role ambiguity. In the section which follows I discuss the major 
problems confronting American politics and society, the problems of 
race, technology, the generation gap, and international relations, 
relating each problem to the general problem end trends discussed 
above and shewing hew each represents a crisis in participation. 



The Racial. Crisis :n Participation 

The racial crisis is perhaps the most dramatic illustration of 
the current trends and deep forces and convictions now* dividing American 
society ar.d producing serious political imbalance. First, the trend 
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toward greater \ 'iorogeneity of life-styles has been enhanced greatly 
by the increased visibility of black people in the r.ass media, the 
schools and colleges, and places of work and residence. Second, there 
is the growing black awareness that American society has achieved a 
superficial political harmony and social stability largely within the 
framework of white middle-class priorities and values. Stokely 
Carmichael and Charles Hamilton (1967, p. 25) express this dissatis- 
faction when they reject "the goal of assimilation into middle-class 
America because the values of that class arc in themselves anti- 
humanist and because that class as a social force perpetuates racism." 
Third, the racial crisis also illustrates the. trend for large numbers 
of individuals, in this case black people, including their youthful 
college and high school supporters, to turn to extra-system and anti- 
syster.; activities, 3 s riots and fires in our city streets and violence 
on college and university campuses, to threaten severely and perhaps 
to topple systems which they believe ultimately will fail to provide 
solutions for black problems. Fourth, the racial crisis demonstrates 
role ambiguity, r.ot only for the black perron assuming new roles and re- 
defining old roles in ways allowing more self-acceptance and individual- 
ity, but also for the white perron who trios to develop more democratic 
black-white interpersonal transactions . Levina (I960, pp. 246-7) 
describes the fear and mistrust wk . often surrounds these transactions 



Cae of the most difficult elements in the racial crisis to 
confront is the intensity of mutual distrust which Caucasians 
and Kcgreos have of cno another. In a recent newspaper article, 
a militant Fogro loader was quoted as saying that he had never 
known a white man he could trust. Even if the quota is only 
apocryphal, it might serve as an example of the complexities 

f trust. Countless indignities which Kcgrcos 

positions, attainment, 



of the phenomena o 
experience irrespective of 



competence, moral character, cr other virtues, are often rubtle 
and cut of the range of awareness of nost whites. These experi- 
ences continually serve as reminders that one is perceived in a 
subordinate and inferior status and such experiences reinforce 
perceptions that whites are the enemy and cannot be trusted. 

Tiie hated category "white" can bo maintained while at the same 
time some whites can be respected, trusted or loved through a 
psychological process which permits the creation of a category 
of "exception." 



As Levine suggests, there is considerable role ambiguity for both 
the white and the black person until me -ter -slave (either white or 
black masters or slaves) become person-person relationships. 



There arc several disputes about the political and social progress 
of black people, which sharply divide social scientists and which re- 
late directly to participation. The first dispute concerns the claim 
that -kite immigrants have moved quickly into the mainstream of American 
society while black people have uniquely encountered heavy obstacles. 

The second dispute is whether the present economic and social position 
of the black person is growing relatively better or worse. In weighing 
the merits of each side in these disputes and their supporting date, it 
is i- portant to note that it is the * - v * -c.tl- * .*> erce etlcr^ of the black 
people of their political, tconomlo, and setial conditions which is 
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important--pcrhaps more important than the objective data which v:e 
summarise here. 




‘■‘hat rakes the black history vnicue or at least distinct frem 
white immigrant history in America • First, the black people exercised 
no choice in the decision to leave or the manner in which they left 
Africa. They were taken by force , chained during their ocean passage, 
ar.d cold as commodities for plantation labor. Second, black people 
have been forced to live in slavery for two hundred years, a situation 
r.o •.:hite immigrant endured, These tragic episodes of forced removal 
from r.n tivc lands and their inhuman subjugation in the new land gives 
credence to the now popular assertion that black people are really 
colonials, nr.de to feci inferior to their American settlers in all 
aspects of life, and who must overthrow their colonial masters if 
ever they are to be free, and who r.vst establish a separatist black 
nation. Third, black people have lived in political inferiority for 
the last one hundred years. Indeed, we have noted that the extension 
of the franchise to the black man has enormously raised the level cf 
tension ar.d conflict and that the legal gains made, for example, in 
the Reconstruction period, were often only temporary advances. 

Fourth, there has always been the vnicue role of black culture in 
American art, life, and manners, often reaching high levels of 
literary, musical, ar.d graphic expression, exercising major influences 
on American imagination, and providing the chief avenue of black par- 
ticipation in American society during the period of black exclusion. 

Most social scientists would agree that these four aspects of 
black history entitle the black man to a unic.ue role in American 
history, distinct from the history of the white immigrant. The dis- 
agreement occurs over the fifth point, whether or not black people have 
suffered more economic deprivation ar.d denial of opportunity than other 
ethnic and minority groups. This debate involves comparison not 
only with white European immigrants but also with racial minorities, 
the Chines' 1 , Japanese, American Indians, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican- 
Americans. 



The R e port of the Flat ior.al „ Ad v isory Commission cn_Civll Disorders 
(I960), popularly known as the Xsrnor Commission Report, reviews 
evidence which shows the black experience is sharply distinct from 
t; - white immigrant experience. To support the assertion that 
pa; e : — is of black assimilation have been unicuc, the Xerncr Commission 
Rep -mints to the f allowing evidence (pp. 27C-201): (a) 'white 

irrig- *ntn were able to fill unskilled jobs ar.d thereby secure an 
economic foothold denied today to the black man because of the 
greatly reduced number of unskilled jobs in the technological ora; 

(b) white it--* -rants were able to move rapidly Into big city politics 
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and thus deny access to the black men who arrived in the cities later; 
(c) the close family structure cf the unite immigrant provided incen- 
tives and the willingness to sacrifice, whereas the loose black family 
structure provided feu incentives: and (d) the segregation of black 
people denied then access to good jobs and to good neighborhoods in 
which they cculd rear their children. 



i'athan Glaser (1960r., 1963b), however , disputes the claim that 
white immigrants have rapidly moved into American society, quickly 
achieving very favorable levels of income, living, and political power 
while racially distinct groups have been held back in severe social, 
economic, and political subjugation, particularly the black person, who 
has been most severely impeded. lie writes (1963a): 



The truth is nothing like this. Soma white ethnic groups -such 
as the Jews --have shewn a rapid economic nobility. Others have 
been much slower to achieve economically. One of the econcmically- 
bnckward white ethnic groups, the Irish, has been politically 
gifted, ar.d members of the group are to be found disproportion- 
ately among cic-cto'’ officials of every level and in almost every 
part of the countr, Jthers, such as Italians and Poles have 
done poorly both economically e nd politically. Some racially 
distinct groups - -such as the Jnpanese--have done remarkably well 
in cduce.tion ar.d occupation. Lost others have done badly. 



The second area of considerable disagreement among social 
scientists concerns the present position of the black people and whether 
it is growing better or worse. Levine (1967, pp. 230-240) argues that 
the relative (to the white man) conditions of the black man arc 
inferior and that they grew relatively more inferior. Levine uses 
the measure of ’’tin a lag' 1 to shew hew the black condition has improved 
over tine yet remains further behind the white position today than 
previous!*/. Ue presents the following ''time lag" data of Hash! Pcin 
(1965): 



1 . 



In comparing the actual infant death 
in I960, the Legro infant mortality 
births, a figure attained by whites 

me. 



s relative to live births 
rate was 43/1009 live 
twenty years earlier in 



2. "The gap for r.eo-nntal mortality rate--deaths of infants 
under 2G days --is about twenty years and also has widened 
slightly ." 

3. "The Legro male child is born into a world in which in 1562, 

his chances of reaching age 20 are about the same as that of 
a white's reaching 37. /. Legro girl at birth has the same 

chances of attaining age 20 as the white girl has of reaching 
42. The lags are almost two decades." 



4. In 1964, 16% of Lcgro rales age 20 to 24 had one er more 
years of college**the same percentage as among white males 
age 55*64 years eld attained when they were young. This 
represents a gap of o\wr 35 years . The gap though still 
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considerable is much shorter at lower levels of educational 
attainment." 

> 

5. "Tn 1963, about 137, of employed Negroes were laborere (except 
farm and mine)--the sane percentage in the white population 
of 1900 (a percentage which for whites had gradually declined 
to 47, by 1963)." 

6. The considerable emphasis that is being placed presently 
upon improving the educational attainment of Negroes 
frequently gives the impression that this constitutes the 
solution to income and employment problems for Negroes. 

"The Negro family whose head had some high school earned 
less than the white with fewer years of schooling; the 
Negro who has af^^cd (but not completed) college corns 
less than the white with only S years of elementary school. 
The Negro college graduate earns slightly more than duos the 
white high school graduate. . . . The value of ar. education is 
less clear when, for those who attend college, Negro male 
income is only 60 a of white male income but is 607, for those 
who only completed high school and 737. for those who only 
attended elementary school... It is a simple fact the t vac 
Negro is qualified for higher educational levels and f c •: 
higher incomes than he attains." 

The Xerner Commission Report also provides data to chow that 
there is a growing disparity between white and black conditions: (1) 

While the incomes of whites and blacks have been rising, in 1966 the 
median black income was only 59 percent of the white median (p. 251). 
In 1966, 23 percent of black families earned $7,000 and over as 
compared to 55 percent of white families (p. 252). (2) In 1967, 21 
percent of the unemployed were non -whites . Even the employed blacks 
occupy the lower -paying and unskilled position, such os service 
workers and city and farm laborers, while whites hold most of the 
professional, sales, and supervisory positions (p. 253). (3) With 

the level of poverty fixed at an annual income of about $3,000 in 
1966, 11.9 percent of the whites and 40.6 percent of the non-whites 
fell belcw the poverty line. 

Glaser (196Gb, pp. 10-12) disputes the use of what ho calls the 
''absolute gap" between black and white levels of income, occupation, 
education, housing and political participation to shew that the 
situation of the black man is getting worse. Using 1967 data from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Census, Glaser 
reports these improvements in the black conditions: 

I ncome : In 1966, 237, of non -white families had incomes of 

more than $7,000 against 537, of white families. Ten years 
before, using dollars of the same value, only 97, of the nen- 
whitc families had incomes at this level, against 317, of white 
families . 

If we look et the United States, outside of the South where 
the Negro situation on all measures is worst, we find in 1966 
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337, of non -white families with income above $7,000 against 597. 
of white families at that level. 



Occupa tion : Do. 

whites in the better 
categories increased 
non-whites in profes 
against a 137, ir.crca 
occupations, against 
in sales workers , ng 
increase in era ft sms 
'.•kites . Ar.d duui 
whites wot king as pr 



tween 1960 and 1966, the number of non- 
-paying and more secure occupational 
faster than whites: a 507, increase for 

sional, technical, and managerial work, 
sc for whites; a 637, increase in clerical 
a 197, increase for whites; a 327, increase 
ainst a 7 7. increase for whites; a 657, 
n ar.d foremen, against a 107, increase for 
the same time, the proportions of non- 
iv.ate household workers and laborers dropped. 



E ducation : In 1960, there was a 1.9 years gap in median 

years of school completed between non-white and white males over 
25; by 1966, there was only a .5 years gap. 

In 1960, 367, of non-white males over 25 had completed 
high school, against 637, of white males; by 1966, 53? / , of non- 
white males had completed high school, against 737, of white males. 

In I960, 3.9/i of Negro rales had completed college, against 
15.77, of white males; in 1965, 7.67, of Negro males had completed 
college, against 17.97. of white males--a 907. increase among 
non-white college graduates, against a 167, increase in white 
college graduates. 

housing : Between 1960 ar.d 1966, there was a 257, drop in 

the number of substandard housing its occupied by non-whites 
(from 2,263,000 to 1. .000 unit' . .ad a 667, increase in the 

number of standard units occupied by non-whites '-from 2,331,000 
to 6,135,000 units. 



If we lock at political participat ion--votirg, offices held, in 
effect, political power --we find an equally striking increase. 

Thus, Negro voter registration in the South increased from 
2,166,000 in Narch 1966 to 3,072,000 in Nay 1963, while Negro 
population remained stable. The National Commission on Civil 
Disorders surveyed twenty cities to find out the extent of 
Negro political representation. The cities averaged 167, in 
Negro population; 107, in proportion of elected Negro political 
representatives. *..’e have to interpret such a figure in the 
light of the fact that Negroes of voting age are generally 
a smaller proportion of the total Negro population in most 
cities than whites of voting age of the white population, since 
Negroes in cities have a higher proportion of young families 
and children, whites a higher proportion of the aged. 

Even on that sorest point of black-white relatione, tne 
police, the Kornor Commission reports progress in one significant 
respect: there are now substantial numbers of Negroes on many 

city police forces- -Washington 21Z, Thiledelphla 20, Chicago 17, 

St. Louis 11, Hartford 11, Newark 10, Atlanta 10, Cleveland 7, 

New York 5, Detroit 5. 
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The Bureau of Census (1963, pp. v-vii) has reported data which support 
Glaser’s thesis, For the first tine, in 1967, more than fifty percent 
of all nor. -white •• had white-collar , craftsman, and seni- 

skillcd jobs, Lae.: ;/■;■/ v there was a net gain of about one-quarter 
million non -white wo/ ■/*' / 1 considerable status and pay. 

Fifty-eight percent o.J y:v • white adults were high school 
graduates, as compared with ff percent in 1965 and 39 percent in 
1960, Glaser (1960b, o. 9} finds the present situation paradoxical 
because improvement on the* economic lot of black people has accompan- 
ied increasing black militancy. He writes : 



Something very strange is happening in the racial crisis in the 
United States, On the cue hand, the concrete situation of 
Ucgro Americans in changing rapidly for the better. This is 
not only true when wc look at economic measures of all kinds 
(although wc all know’ that these are an inadequate measure of 
group progress, and that a people that feels oppressed will 
never be satisfied by the argument "you never had it so good"); 
but it is also true that things are better when we look at 
measures of political participation and power. It is even 
true when wc look at the critical area of police behavior and 
police attitudes. There is no question that police in city 
after city are becoming more careful in hov; they address 
Ucgro Americans, more restrained in the use of force, of fire- 
arms. The history of th<r. riots alone, from 1964, demonstrates 
that, But on the other hand, the political attitudes of Negroes 
have become more extreme and more desperate. 



In this section of the document we have seen how the racial 
crisis dramatically illustrates political and social trends threaten- 
ing the balance of the democratic system. The racial crisis has made 
its profound contribution to the increased heterogeneity of life-, 
styles, the distrust and criticism of middle-class political priorities 
and values, increased extra-system and anti-system activities as a way 
to redress grievances and win more favored positions, and increased 
role ambiguity for blacks and whites as they attempt to achieve more 
democratic interpersonal transactions, Ue have also considered the 
division of opinion among social scientists on the degree of unique- 
ness of history of black Americans, especially as they arc compared 
with white immigrants and other racial groups on the rapidity with 
which they have achieved policical and economic power. There is also 
disagreement over the degree of improvement there has been in black 
conditions, with one group arguing that a time lag has actually 
increased the disparity between conditions of white and black men, and 
the other group insisting that improvement is improvement even though 
the black people have not attained economic equality. The objective 
description of the improvement of black conditions clearly cannot 
fully explain the continued unrest and upheaval in the bird; coirrr.uni- 
tics. More important, perhaps, is the subjective reactions both 
whites and blacks have to eacn other / v* the political, social, and 
economic conditions in which they find themselves. The following 
section of this document is a consideration of these various reactions. 
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!?hat makes the racial c-i ■ :.r - crisis in participation is the 
intensity of action and reaction wo observe in black and white 
relations as each group attempts to wrestle with social one! economic 
problems which besot it. The determined fury with which the teachers 1 
union in New York City fought the attempt of the non-white communities 
to gain local c vtrol over their schools was notched only by th.c stout 
opposition of the non-white ovntnunities to face whatever consequences 
their action brought. It is indeed a crisis in participation when 
increased participation by the former political outcasts results in 
system-shaking and system-breaking activities, an uncontrolled par- 
ticipation, on the part of both whites and blacks. In the early 
history of the civil rights movement, many liberal white men believed 
that at last the black man world make his full entrance into American 
society. What liberal whites and blacks did not fully foresee was, 
to the -extent that American society was white society, that black men 
would find themselves demanding not only full membership ' but also a 
change in the purposes and function of the club. In assuming con- 
trol of their destiny, the black men wanted a black not a white 
destiny, The white men, even the traditional liberal, suddenly 
realised that he had not only to share but also to change the 
political and social system. The civil rights movement became the 
racial crisis when both blacks and whites fully realized the basic 
nature of the struggle. In the following section we shall look at 
the various responses blacks and whites h eve made to the struggle 
in which they now f indhthemselves and ho:? each type of response has 
raised the level of tension and made conflict resolution more 
difficult . 



The black response which is most telling and determined has been 
the movement toward black separatism. h T e can delineate this movement 
in two ways. First, we can see black separatism as the latest 
illustration of the typical mode of assimilation of outcasts in 
American society, with the establishment of semi -autonomous enclaves 
within the larger society which preserve the valued links to tradition 
and familiar life-styles while also providing staging areas for 
entrance into the larger social collectivity (Glaser, 1968a). Until 
the present decade, black communities in both the north and south 
protected the lack of local and ethnic autonomy and have not exper- 
ienced the political independence of the Irish in Boston or the Jews 
in new York City. This view of current black separatism as the latest 
achievement of the process of immigrant assimilation, neatly fits 
current black protest and reform into the main current of American 
history. Second, we can see black separatism, especially Black Power, 
ns the movement toward colonial revolution in which black people will 
overthrow a sick American regime as the only way to right historic 
injustice and inequality and to establish territorial and political 
independence --a black nation under black control. The two views of 
black separatism sharply divide black leadership, with Martin Luther 
King typifying the former or enclave vie:? :nd the militant leadership 
of the Black Panthers typifying the latter or colonial vie:?. Both 
views, and the political activity which spring from them, constitute 
crises in participation. Both modes of black separatism challenge 
the extraterritoriality of current decision-making at both local and 
national levels and demand that the central focus of decision-making 




affecting black aspirations an d priorities fall within -he black 
community. This demand often appears to the white political establish- 
ment, with its deep involvement in governmental, business, and labor 
bureaucracies, a,s an attack on the core of the democratic system oven 
though the blacks are careful to phrase their demands in the language 
of local participatory democracy. 



There is, therefore, the white response to the blank demands 
and to the diffuse uneasiness and heightened tension thsy arouse. 

One response, often more a possibility than a probability or actuality, 
is a white backlash which meets black demand with white repression. 

This response, when it occurs, stems largely fron two. sources. First, 
those ethnic groups, as in the case of the Italians and Polish, who 
are only now achieving levels of political and economic power which 
the Irish, Jews, and Germans have long exercised, see the black 
people as most untimely interlopers about to deny them their moment 
of immanent triumph. These are the groups, including the recently 
somewhat affluent residents of Los Angeles, Orange, and San Bcrnadino 
counties in California, and of Cook county in Illinois, who find it 
terribly hard to accept the compensatory character of the racial 
crisis"the black demands for reparations as well as mere social 
equality in correcting historically-based inequities ('Jestin, 1968b, 
p, 15). Herbert Cans (1960) writes: 



Perhaps the most frequently heard argument is that the unequal * 
must do something to earn greater equality. This line of reason- 
ing is taken by those who have had the liberty to achieve their 
demands and assumes that the same liberty is available to everyone 
else. This assumption does not hold up, however , for the major 
problem of the unequal is precisely that they are not allowed to 
earn cquality--that barriers of racial disc*:iminat Lon, the in- 
ability to obtain a good education, the unavailability of good 
jobs or the power of college presidents and faculties make it 
impossible for them to be equal. Those who argue for earning 
equality are really saying that they want to aware it to the 
deserving, like charity. But recent events in the ghettos and on 
the campuses have shown convincingly that no one awards equality 
voluntarily; it has to be wrested from the 'more equal* by politi- 
cal pressure and even by force. 



Second, white backlash is often the result of white failure to distin- 
guish between those basic aspects of the American democratic system 
irhich are independent of class and ethnic bi^s , values . and priorities. 
The distinction here is between, on one hand, what is T nite or black, 
ana on the other, what is middle class or democratic. Black demands 
for control of their schools, for example, are seen by many whites 
and blacks as an attempt to divide and ultimately to take over urban 
education. At least thus far in the racial crisis it has been difficult 
for large numbers of whites to sustain an intense enough paranoia to 
convert such suspicions into cruelly repressive action against the 
black community. 
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favored and most energetic response to the racial crisis 
on the part of both white and black people has been to 
the rate at -which human and material resources are poured 



into black ghettos in an effort to ameliorate conditions as quickly 
as possible « The purposes lying behind this response arc not singu- 
lar ov clear but they include the hope that black people can experi- 
ence enough of the affluence and comfort of American socle ty not to 
want to overthrow it, the strong intention to right the social, 
political, and legal injustices of the past, ancl the desire to school 
black leadership quickly in self-government within the system so 
that the militant Leadership operating outside of and against the 
system attracts as snail a following as possible. Black people, in 
the language of interest groups, are a "potential" group of such 
greatly widespread influence end power, that one can understand the 
bitter struggle new waged within and outside the system for their 
support. The white protest groups have tried to enlist black radicals 
in their struggle either (1) to build a strong alliance or (2) to 
obtain their temporary support in particular confrontations. The 
whites hope that the black militant leaders can deliver the black 
people for their struggle* The attempts at black-white militant 
alliance occurs at a tine of growing discontent in the black community 
fed by the black Vietnam War veterans who are unwilling to accept old 
social slots and often unite with the Peace and Freedom movement. The 
Peace and Freedom Party succeeds where the Communist Party fails be- 
cause now blacks have become militant. * 



Each of these responses, or subordinate parts of them reflect 
current conceptions of man and of traditional policical theory. 

The militant leadership of the movement for colonial black separatism, 
condemning both the ameliorative efforts of white society to right 
the radical imbalance and the cooperation of black society in encourag- 
ing and directing these efforts, often fashions itself as a ruling 
elite who has a clearer vision of black need and destiny than the 
majority of white and black people. Where there has been 
black acquiescence in accepting black elitist leadership, particularly 
on the part of black high school and college students, there is evidence 
suggesting the adoption of that concept of man I have dubbed Elite linn 
and of that part < f . tralitiotiul theory I have called democratic elitism. 
In fighting white elitism, imagined and real, black militants have 
often spawned a revolutionary elitism of their own. 



Where the response to the racial crisis has been tendencies in 
thought and action toward backlash and repression on the part of the 
whites, we often get the vague impression of an embattled privileged 
group, like the p: e-revolutionary French nobility, whose petulant 
outrage was as impotent as their understanding of contemporary politi- 
cal and social problems. These are indeed the Private Ken, forced to 
emerge from their suburban compounds, inexperienced and unskilled in 
the public forum, and eager to adopt any measures which will allcw 
them a hasty retreat to sheltered peace and tranquility* Whether 
fear and insecurity and increased crisis levels will move then from 
privacy to leadership of Elite Ken is not yet evident in any organized 
activity of the reactionary right. 
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There are two modes of response to the racial problem watch 
presage great here for making more Civic Ken out of Private Ken. 

Cue mode is that part of black separatism adopting the enclave view 
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which sees in increased alack political and economic autonomy the 
necessary next step in the assimilation of black people in the demo- 
cratic system. The black adherents of tnis vie/.; show in both word 
and deed that racial crisis in participation can be solved uh.cn black 
people fir:* in their public participation the freedom and dignity 
they seek in their private lives. The black man, who is an Alienated 
Man, clearly has streamer reasons for escaping the "privacy" of his 
ghetto compound, more n prison than a retreat, than the Private Man 
for escaping his suburban compound. And the remarkable development in 
our era ray be the discovery of the black man that ho need not become 
a Private Man to achieve the social justice and happiness he seeks. 

The other response node which is making more Civic Men out of both 
unites and blacks are the meliorative efforts to improve as rapidly as 
possible the economic and social conditions under uhich black people 
live. The human and material resources required for the solution of 
the racial problem are of such enormous proportions that employment 
for the next decade can be guaranteed to all white and black Private 
Men and Alienated Men seeking public careers. 



The Te chnological Crisis in Participation 

I am using the term "technology" in two senses: (1) it describes 

the electromechanical equipment, the hardware of electronic and space 
age, and (2) it describes the knowledge in the natural life, and behav- 
ioral sciences applied in the solution of practical problems. Donald 
Michael (1963, chant. 2) describes the likely scope of technological 
developments in the decades ahead. The application of automation and 
computers to an ever greater variety of tasks is expected to increase 
rapidly. A major tool in the advancement of this knowledge will be the 
computer program to simulate individual and institutional behavior. 
Experiments in application of technology that supplements or replaces 
the human teacher will increase. Biology is likely to provide the most 
exciting and dramatic break-throughs in science in the next decades. 

There will be more telephone lines, television and radio channels, and 
facsimile circuitry. Missiles and other strategic vehicles for delivery 
•will become ever more sophisticated. There will be more cars. More 
mass transportation will be used, but only gradually. A vast variety of 
radical construction methods and fabrication materials will revolutionise 
the building industry, especially the construction of private dwellings. 
There will be short range weather forecasts in many parts of the world , 
but it is unlikely that weather control will expand greatly. Recreational 
technology will offer enormous opportunities for engineering imagination 
and entrepreneurship . 



Although the technological crisis may not supply all the drama 
and violence of the racial crisis on the contemporary American stage, it 
has profound effects on American society and politics, with its silent 
and disquieting undercurrents of pathos and confusion. Like the racial 
crisis, it embodies and illustrates current trends which threaten political 
and social balance and compromise. First, although literature and art 
traditionally attribute color and variety of life styles to bucolic, 
pre -technological romanticism, there is much evidence that modern technol- 
ogy for large numbers of individuals furnishes the occasion and materials 
for heterogeneity and idiosyncrasy , even when this technological sephisci- 
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cation is used only to manufacture stronger halucigcns, psychedelic 
beads and paintings, and elect *onic music with anti-system lyrics. 3v 
increasing social complexity, technology provides the occasions for 
groups living at different styles and paces in enclaves providing 
opportunity for more whimsical, personally-paced styles of life (Michael 
1963, chr.pt. 3). with entrepreneurial ingenuity, technology in the 
service of business provides novelty and sensation in gaegetry equal 
to, if not surpassing , in scope the variety found in Morclsworthian 
Mature. The Harvard • roup on technology and society holds that "tech- 
nology has created a society of such complex diversity and richness 
that most Americans have a greater range of personal choice, wider 
experience and a more highly developed sense of self-worth than ever 
before” (New York Tin es, January 10, 195?). Emmanuel Kesthene (1969) 
believes that "this is probably the first age in history in which such 
high proportion of people have felt like individuals . No eighteenth 
century factory .. .had the sense of individual worth that underlies 
the demands on society of the average resident of the black urban 
ghetto today." 



Second, the gargantuan development of modern technology poses a 
grim challenge to the middle -class ethic rewards for urd work, 
conservation of resources for our less fortunate older years, and 
studious avoidance of worldly indulgence which weakens character and 
morals. To replace the interest groups which actively shouldered 
political and social responsibility , technology, for better or for 
worse, pushes us toward new forms of organisation and control under 
the aegis of mongers, engineers, and other professionals whose 
hierarchical positions are more a product of knowledge and experience 
than social class and traditional interest groups. The family and 
hearth, the core of middle-class domestic life, exercise less influence 
over what children believe and co as the ubiquitous mass media relent- 
lessly s h ape m.a nn e r s a n d morals. 

Third, technological development, or the response to it, results 
in extra-system activities when present political and industrial organi- 
sation seems too cumbersome to cope with the problems it poses and when 
innovative managers unschooled in the veneration of the past devise 
new organisational models and systems which circumvent the costly 
pitfall and delays of old routines. Kcniston (1963, p. 159) believes 
that one. victim of the new technological age will be the sense of 
history. For today’s youth, he writes, "the past grows more remote 
and irrelevant psychologically, the future grows more remote and 
unpredictable , the present assumes a new signif icance , one in which 
the environment is relevant, immediate, and ’movable. 11 The apotheosis . 
of the present will fortuitously result in extra-system activities. 

Fourth, the technological age results in widespread role ambiguity 
large?.y because it disrupts and confuses traditional roles of man, 
woman , child, mother, father, citizen, friend, worker, and so or., 
without rapidly enough crystalicing new and appropriate roles or 
redefining old ones. The worker who finds himself technologically 
unemployed, the job which cither male or female can perform with 
equal adroitness, the suburban mother attempting to inculcate a life- 
style which is lacklustre in comparison with ting and nest of the 
latest television teenage idol, all orodv.ee massive confusion over 
O 
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Cur central qua s ticn concern:; the political response 
b i: r g c on ing tec hn ol ogy , t ha c i s , r h o t h r e a t pored b y me d e rn 
to cue democratic treat u r o n or oa—anco rue comp ro.ui.oe ana 
wli i c a :c c o n t r i b u too to a crisis i n p a r t i ^ i p a 1 1 on . Before 
directly with this question, X shall describe briefly some 
major affects of technology on contemporary society and on 
making in private and public institutions. 



to this 
technology 
the way in 
dealing 
of the 
decision- 



There are three sectors of experience which vividly shot; the 
effects of technology on contemporary society: (a) knowledge and 

careers, (b) privacy, and (c) leisure-time activities. Regarding 
knov/leuge and careers, Michael Harrington (1967 , p. 241) has noted 
that automation and cybernation will make “machines capable of respond- 
ing to a near infinity of contingencies by hooking them up to computers'.*" 
Automation will result in the elimination of millions of jobs tied to 
routine production and clerical functions. New jobs will require 
higher knowledge and skill levels especially in the physical and 
biological sciences. The new technology and economy, with its seemingly 
insatiable need for highly trained specialists, will seriously challen 
traditional purposes of American education, the training of the dertocr 
tic and liberal generalists who can assume a broad range of citizenship 
responsibility and who appreciate the literary and esthetic dimensions 
of human experience. Harrington (1967, p. 285) notes how unresponsive 
American education has been to the demands of the technological era; 



It is impossible to structure our educational system without 
knowing what kind of world the young who are being trained will 
live in. The absence of such knowledge is unquestionably one of 
the elements that has made so much of the American vocational 
educational system a waste of time and resources* The intelli- 
gent anticipation of occupational needs in the future--and of 
its leisu a possibilities--is a necessity in modern society. 

Wes tin (1967) has provided excellent documentation of the threat of 
modern technology to individual privacy. Electronic eavesdropping and 
11 11 e -detect ing ,f devices used by private and public agencies and invest! 
gators and the accumulation of gigantic data banks with detailed infor- 
mation on all aspects of the individual's personal and public life 
will require careful redefinition of the boundaries between public 
interest and individual civil liberties. Finally, the technological 
era has sharply altered the traditional relationship of work and play. 
If work no longer remains the fundamental link of the individual to 
reality and the major source of personal fulfillment, people will 
increasingly turn to leisure pursuits, to the <x ran r.nVn time and 
money permit, for the sense of realrty and sativ s.ney cannot 

find in vocation and career. It is possible tk,._ suntan ethic 

which assigns high moral priority to work will be carried by many 
individuals into leisure-time pursuits. They will display selfless 
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devotion to hobbies mid the development of motor shills, always 
keeping busy enough to avoid the temptations of Satan and the pyscho- 
somatic ministrations of their physicians. 

The effects of the technological era on decision-making in all 
sectors of contemporary life have been and will continue to be profound. 
L'cstin (1963b, pp. 15-16) describes the impact of the shift to a 
technological electronic system on dccision-naking in a democratic 
society. He observes that decision -nr.k ing on matters that affect the 
largest social issues in gravitating steadily into the hands of tech- 
nically trained experts as the modes of production and distribution 
become increasing?. y complex and the computer profoundly affects the 
economy. In the hands of experts, the language of analysis becomes 
specialised and esoteric rather than generalised and political and , 
consequently , the classic balances in decision-making in a democratic 
society are subjected to special stress. VJestin predicts that there 
will be a whole new literature of the 1370* s dealing with the question 
of technological versus participative decision-making in the areas of 
urban planning, community development , welfare, education, and sc on. 

As industrial and business automation absorbs more jobs, the displaced 
workers, especially when they are members of ethnic minorities, will 
feci politically and socially dispossessed, victims of decisions and 
plans in which they have no voice. The decision-makers will be the 
Technocrats with specialised knowledge of production and marketing. 
Systems analysts, working with computerised information storage and 
retrieval systems, will make decisions which interrelate multifarious 
factors and which broadly affect the deployment of resources and 
personnel. Technology, therefore, thrusts decision-making more and 
more into the hands of the knowledge and technical elites who alone 
have the sophistication and skill to analyse multi-dimensional 
problems and to explore the probable consequences of following one of 
an array of alternatives. In this contigcnt, probabilistic, and 
statistical world of computer-based dec is ion -making, the non -technician , 
which includes not only the man of little education but also the man 
of much education in the areas of the humanities and art, easily 
develops a sense of personal impotence and rage. Although he does not 
see it this way, the response of the non - 1 c c hn ic a 1 man to the techno- 
logical ora is not so much to the technology itself, which, after all, 
along with his political heritage, has been his rich legacy, but tc 
the organizational adjustments which the technological era require ir. 
almost all political and social spheres of life. In the following 
paragraphs wc shall consider the various political responses to the 
organizational dilemmas posed by a burgeoning technology and how these 
responses constitute threats tc the democratic tradition of balance and 
compromise and hex: collectively they result in a crisis in participation. 



One response to the technological era is the widespread fear of 
productive workers of both the blue and white collar classes of being 
replaced by a machine (Hcstin, 1963k, p. 16). The resistance which 
lias met the introduction of automation in the railroad end shipping 
industries and in the offices and schools is as much a product of 
psychological fear as the Luddite riots of the early Industrial 
Revolution which resulted in the smashing of machines. This fear of i 
technological take-over is shared by those interest groups which have 
controlled American politics. A Unite House overrun with university 
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and industrial experts untutored in and not screened by customary 
political processes is a disturbing specter for the hoary precinct 
politicos who soon discover that knowledge from above bears more 
weight than political pressure from below. This fear often takes the 
form of opinions expressing serious distrust of "experts 11 and asserting 
that nan is infinitely more than a nanipulatable being. It will be 
interesting to discover in the decade ahead whether the traditional 
American respect for the "facts" will remain strong and incorruptible 
in the face of the hostility toward the expert w ho both generates 
and utilizes these data. This response of fear and mistrust is a 
crisis in participation when the blue and white collar workers align 
themselves against the system and resort to extra-system measures as 
we have witnessed in recent union strikes threatening vital metropolitan 
services. Extra-system activities, as we noted above, threaten the 
democratic tradition of balance and compromise. Disputes which join 
governmental and industrial experts and productive and service workers 
in an atmosphere of fear of the loss of job and career make compromise 
awkward and difficult. This fear will dissipate only when we have 
developed decision-making structures which include both the technocrats 
and those affected by their decisions. 



Another response to the technological era is its widespread 
acceptance by the scientific and engineering community who sometimes 
claim a proud sponsorship of the era. h T e are learning more about 
this community and we are discovering that it is not as homogeneous 
in opinion, values, and styles as popular stereotypes would have us 
believe. At the highest community level, there are those governing 
scientific elites who largely determine the areas of research and 
development most vigorously explored and the leadership and policies 
of the professional associations. At the next level there are those 
professional careerists, the first-rate professionals , who have 
superior training in the fundamentals of their fields, aspire to high 
work standards, make enormous tine and energy commitments to their 
work, and among whom the members of the governing recruit new leaders. 
At the lowest level are the "gentlemen scientists" who are well-paid, 
work a modest number of hours each week in pleasant surroundings, and 
underrake tasks far less consuming than those engaged in by their 
superiors. A crisis in participation arises when citizens are increas- 
ingly aware that only the members of the scientific and engineering 
community have the intellectual requirements of dealing with complex 
social, scientific, and production problems. I /hen the scientific 
and professional communities vigorously claim and try to assert their 
"knowledge prerogatives," balance and compromise become difficult. 



The scientific and professional insistence that only alternatives they 
endorse meet the "rational" requirements of problem and solution makes 
compromise appear inappropriate because one is new bargaining over 
the Truth. k r e indeed have a technological crisis in participation 
when the fear of the underclass clasb.es with the self- righteous Truth 
of the governing elites. Until we can develop means for distinguishing 
between and relate matters of public policy and matters of future tech- 
nological development, questions of values and questions of fact, and 
what we want and how wc get it, this crisis in participation ? .;ill con- 
tinue to threaten cur system of political balance and compromise. 
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There is a third "response" to the technological era, a growing 
passivity or non-participation in civic affairs of that part of the 
citizenry which feels increasingly separated from the complexities of 
national and local policies and programs. Content to enjoy the 
products and leisure of the new era, and unable by education and 
career to contribute any specialized knowledge or skill, these 
citizens cease to believe that there remains for them a meaningful 
political role of any practical value. Passivity during stable 
periods of relatively slow change does not constitute a crisis in 
participation. At this critical moment of change in American history, 
such passivity constitutes a serious crisis. Since all men arc 
deeply affected by the new policies and programs cC the decision- 
makers, we must find ways to engage the participation cf more and 
more citizens at the various governmental and institutional levels 
of decision -mailing, if the changes instituted are to result in 
general consensus and in balance and compromise essential to the 
d emoc r a t i c system. 

tie can easily compare these three responses to the technologi- 
cal era with our four conceptions of man. In the fear of the blue 
end white collar workers and in the passive citizenry abdicating 
decision-making responsibilities , we can see the Private Man who 
views all political and social change in terms of their unsettling 
effects on his prJ.vo.te sphere of living, enjoyment, and responsibility 
and in terms of his need to protect his domicile from the foreign 
society which surrounds it. In the aspirations and behavior of the 
scientific and engineering community we sec the Elite Men at work, 
exercising great responsibility apparently with resignation to their 
fate. In the professional careerist we see both the elitism of the 
Elite Man when he moves to high levels of decision -mailing and the 
cxclusivism. of the Private Man when the motivation for his prodigious 
efforts and discipline somehow lie in the private fortune he builds 
for himself and his family. 



In summary, we have now viewed both the racial and technological 
crises as crises in democratic participation. Doth crises embody the 
social and political trends sweeping American society by adding to 
heterogeneity of. life-style , by challenging the legitimacy cf middle- 
class priorities, by feeding anti-system and extra-system activity, 
and by increasing role ambiguity. Although less dramatic in a 
journalistic sense than the racial crisis, the technological era is 
profoundly affecting career aspirations, privacy, and the use of 
leisure time. It is no less profoundly affecting decision-making by 
removing it more and more from the hands of productive workers and 
from traditional interest groups. The technological era becomes the 
technologies 1 crisis when the responses of the citizenry fail to 
premise a restoration of political balance and compromise. The 
abject fear of the worker of being replaced and dominated by a machine, 
the disdain and repugnance with which the scientific and engineering 
community meets efforts to compromise what they believe are basically 
rational decisions, and the passive withdrawal from civic participation 
of many individuals who feel that the complexity of decision-making 
leaves them more and more behind, constitute political responses woe- 
fully inadequate to meet the problems of the technological era. 
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The protests of the younger a 
values of the older generation and 
odder with the apparent iconoclnrv a 
responsibilities of traditional an 



gainst the established ways and 
the acute dissatisfaction of the 
i and high-handed disregard of the 
d loyal authority of the yourger 



generation has produced a vide generation gap. Generational mis- 
understandings arc hardly near in the history of civilization. In 
periods of rapid change, with high conflict levels, a generation gap 
lias serious consequences . As the instinct for preservation and 
stability of the older generation clashes with the instinct for 
rebellion and change of the younger generation communication between 
old and young is difficult and ominous. Without constructive communi- 
cation and action on both sides, patterns of youthful protest and 
adult reprisals emerge and escalate the generational tension and 
reduce the probability of communication and compromise to near zero. 

As defiance and punishment become the favorite ways of influencing 
behavior across generations , polarization of old versus young occurs, 
with the widespread belief that communication is hardly possible at 
seme hypothetical age-point, popularly believed to be thirty. At 
the moment that society needs cchcsivencss to struggle with mounting 
social problems and expectations, the generational gap makes conflict 
resolution and political balance virtually impossible. 



Ac in the case of the racial and technological crises, the 
generational crisis is fed by and feeds other contemporary crises. 

The young, therefore, quickly identify the corresponding problems and 
injustices they see in the treatment of black pcople--political 
inequality, economic servitude, the imposition of middle-class white 
morality, and so on. For the youthful protester, to challenge the 
archaic ways of the older generation is more than a defense of self- 
-interest. His challenge is a blow for f \* mom for all humanity, 
bine!:, brown, yellow, and young-white. The young also quickly sense 
the awkwardness and fear of the older generation in dealing with a 
technological era which rapidly outdates political and social institu- 
tions and traditional cedes of ethics. For them, to challenge the 
pre technological ethic of the old is to usher in the net: era of the 
young. 



Along with the racial and technological crises, the generational 
crisis embodies the trends in contemporary political and social life 
which threaten traditional modes of balance and compromise. First, 
the piotcst of the young is a protest of personal life-style, as the 
hippie so well illustrates (Itestin, 196Gb, p. 16). Although the 
hippie's particular contributions to language, dress, art, manners, 
drug usage , and sexual mores ray fall short of real histor*ieal 
significance, their overall support and encouragement of pluralism in 
life-styles will expand significantly the heterogeneity so long absent 
in American society. The fact that the individual today has a wide 
array of stylistic inventions out of which he fashions his own life, 
provides him with the materials to conduct the personal experimenta- 
tion necessary to develop high levels of individuality. Everyone 
"doing his own thing," however, docs not in itself develop political 
balance, whether the young protesters can see the need for political 
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and social cohesion beyond legitimate personal idiosyncrasy poses a 
difficult question for the future, 

Second, the protest of the young, especially the articulate 
young of the suburbs and the university campus, is directed against 
a political and social system heavily laden with middle-class 
priorities. This attack on middle-class aspirations and political 
and social priorities takes many ferns. There is criticism of middle- 
class hpyocricy whenever the young detect the operation of an adult 
business and sexual ethic which departs from Judco-Christian norms, 
although the young have little religious attachment, unless it is the 
religion of personal ecstasy that we find ■> the drug cults. There is 
criticism of middle -class materialism whenever they observe economic 
self-interest taking precedence over humanitarian goals. There is 
criticism of middle-class self-consciousness whenever they observe 
preoccupation with status taking precedence over a concern for politi- 
cal and social equality and justice. There is criticism of the tra- 
ditional middle-class political leadership which they sec as thinly 
disguised tyranny of the majority parading as the guardian of illusion- 
meat with the major political parties and interest groups and growing 
interest in working outside these self-seeking and antiquated structures 
for more rapid reform. The youthful following attracted by Eugene 
McCarthy in the election of 1960 consisted largely of young people who 
had little appetite for the conventional parties and politics and yet 
were unwilling to forfeit the election. 

Third, the protest of the young, especially as we observe it in 
the black ghetto and on the university campus, increasingly resorts 
to anti-system activities as a way of escalating the level of conflict 
and creating the political and social fluidity necessary for moderate 
or drastic institutional change. The young who adopt the social 
protest model to bring about institutional change no longer accept 
the common view that only changes in attitude can bring about social 
change (Mathews, I960, p. 27). They believe, as Mathews states, that 
the attitude theory of social change "would have us all lie down for 
an aeon or two and await the regeneration of mankind..., A man’s 
rights should not depend upon another man 1 s virtue or attitude.” The 
successful young protestor has unimpeachable evidence that conflict or 
the threat of conflict can quickly change institutionalized forms of 
behavior. 



Finally, the protest of the young widens the generational gap 
when it attempts to relieve role ambiguity by redefining roles in 
ways at odds with tradition. The student role, for example, is no 
longer seen as one of passive acculturation, with the school and 
university acting as both raster pedagogue and moral guardian. 

Students increasingly see their role as partners in a wist educational 
enterprise which produces active inquirers rather than inert knowledge 
storehouses and which prepares them for the careers of tomorrow 
rather than yesterday. Redefinition of sex roles increasingly 
challenges the use of sex-linked political and social roles which 
keep women ’’second-class” citizens nrj assigns them activities 
largely outside the arena of political and social partisanship and 
conflict. Members of the older generation, although genuinely 
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The Vietnam Jas both dramatises the generation gap and contribute 
to its widening. It easily becomes the focal point of youthful 
alienation from the American mainstream and for the growing feelings 
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to deny pin access to the public forum for recruitment to his O’./n 
cause and canons ’oration of his war opposition arc serious denials of 
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his life is shaped by a war produced by adult ni if.ana3er.ant , there 
is often acute resentment of his subject status in the authoritarian 
Establishment . .or tno ideologist, the \rar .s a pioauct 01 l!*g Sc.-g 
economy which gives priority to notorial over human ar.d welfare goals 
and heeps yellow people, blacl; people and young people in prolonged 
colonial servitude. The older Generation, shocked by the resistance 
to the mar as another example of the irresponsibility , ingratitude, 
and anti-autuority attitudes or .. — o. s s iv dl — icaico j i/uh^c r Gene... 
tion, often finds impossible even superficial discussion and mediation 
of this issue. 



The issues of race and poverty and druG usaGo and sexual freedom 
also widen the Generation gap. *" k politically direnfranschisod youth , 
unable to influence in peaceful ways the ins titu. -anal conditions 
under which they r.us: spend the first three* decades of their lives, 
easily identifies with the poor ar.d the black people who must rely 
cn thesporedic beneficof.ee of white/ to relieve their misery and to 
allow them a share in shaping their own economic and social destiny. 
The widespread use of ar.d experimentation with orugs and the open 
preachment, if not practice, of sexual freedom are ways the young 
caricature the moral nracticcs of an older Generation . ..ally cen* 
r. it ted to a Puritan Ethic fro-, which there are fre.ucat lapses. Drugs 
and sex are also ways to occupy 0 prolonged £dolcec..ca and tc claim 
adult prerogatives before they are forma!’- ran. by emit society. 
The fact that drug usage and the sec.v. - -g-i. entangle- 
ments and considerable parental embarrass;-*..* -its a youthful 
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political strategy mhich give: 
least through the rear deer. 



A .c young access 



:o tnc community 



Regarding the question ef education and careers, Recti:: (136Gb, 
p . 16) identifies an important issue in the protest of the young. 

The economy, he notes, requires longer deferments than ever before 
of ycun 3 people before they enter into career, family, and citizenship 
roles, hhcreas the your . 3 radicals ef the Japanese university ere 
morning by the 0 . 3 c of tmenty-one, American graduate and professional . 

. .udents arc still university residents between the ages of Lverty- 
fiva and thirty. This means for these students that ’ten to fifteen 
years of mhet in physical, psychological, and political terms can be 
called T adult years 1 arc being set into the context of youthful in- 
stitutions which are non -participative and subject-oriented. Part of 
the protest of the young is that a decade or more of their life simply 
mill not be spent in such authoritarian and manipulative settings as 
the classic American high school, university, and graduate school. v 

Re can easily depict the political import of issues separating 
the younger and older generations. Jut no have yet to nr. rarer the 
question as to mhy the generational crisis is a crisis in participation, 
first, it is a crisis in participation because the activists in the 
younger generation have chosen the social pretest model to redress 
grievances, min reform and sometimes to mount revolution. Raising 
the level of social and political conflict, as American history 
veil documents, is a traditional may of raising the majority cut of 
its political complacency and of manning social equality and justice. 
Social protest assumes the dimensions of a crisis ir. participation 
mhen it is net employed to redress specific grievances nr.d mhen it.i? 
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actions lien among the protes tovr , especially 
*!y specific reform program and that 



threatens the political and social balance. Second, the generational 
crisis remains a crisis in participation because of the incredible 
difficulty and delay me have in mahing those reforms mhich all cm 
fuller and earlier access of -he young into the governance of inctitu* 
tien.s so vital to their lives and careers. Tor example, me arc 
mi eves sing r.cm the rainful struggle of universt tv boards, administration 



nd faculties to do fin*: 



irer.5 ot eccisron- 



invoivm 



vc*. 



mhich do net corn venire and ever, enhance the accomplish— ent ef essential 
university missions. Due the American university, lihe the Rational 
£:v-rr~ra;, does no*: ensilv refer-. ?cscrib*ra this government, r<;t?r 



Revrir and Rsrtin Rein (If d?) vritc: 

l:*r policies .ve set to run a legislative obstacle race that 
loavu: re it reforms fpramling helplessly In a scrum ef c ergot" 
ir.g interests. These mhich lirp into lam ray then collapse 
'■m^-uaCed , too enfeebled to r'rugnlo through the administrative 
tangle mhich me*: c c m rents them, an * tec drm-ged to attach the 
^m’lcns dor mhich them mere designed. 
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c o is the history of university reform., 
institutions, the family, the school, t 
businesses > and industrial institutions 
innobility r.r.d resistance to the do menu 
ful ler ins t i tu t ions. 1 pa r t ic ipa tier. . 



Almost all major American 
he church, the unions, the 
are shewing considerable 
s of the young fer earlier and 



!l nr . ? e ccc . a r . d the Into rna 1 1 one 1 Cr d e r 

I have described the racial, technological, and generational 
crises as the result of rising demands for participation in the 
internal political end social order of the nation. The spread 
of participation on the dor.es tic scene, however, raises a r.ost 
challenging cues t ion on the international scene: Can we develop 

r.t hone a participatory society in a largely non -democratic world 
torn by widespread international conflict? 



The heterogeneity of life-style creeping American society has 
its counterpart in the international order with the growth of nation- 
alism. which divides the world into an ever -enhancing number of 



:t onerous national units with independent diplomatic dectinic: 



ullS 



spreading nationalism, occurs at the very moment that older national 
units are forming now economic and quasi-political collectivities, as 
in the ease of the I.'urcpcan Common Marhet, and in a technological age 
of international communication, which presumably should bring us closer 
to a single world state. 



The specter of nuclear and biological warfare increases the ten- 
sions produced by those cross-currents. Few of us enjoy a sense of 
security with the fail-safe automatic missile systems which can 
trigger a nuclear holocaust with a higher probability than they can 
avoid or protect us against one. There is the cruelly disquieting 
vision of irreversible and biological experiments which once launched, 
rapidly move beyond the control of the experimenters, producing genetic 
nutations and disease which alter the course of natural evolution and 
eventually produce death. 
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the consequences of unwise decisions are so powerful end 
y destructive for every citinen in the notion, it is not 
that there is increased '‘emend for information about what 
ng on the international front and for participation in the 
thing . The Government , however, faces the file — a of rur- 
socrecy and divulging information at the very moment tha: 
cm o are meet critical. 



The issues of war, peace, and the international order, therefore, 
clearly add to the domestic crisis in participation . The frequent 
denunciations in the rrcss of the 'credibility gap, * the angry anti- 
■ her d:t*m nstrnticr.s , ths public burning of draf** cards, the 
k in a , and the si t-ir.? , describe typicn' responses of a citi::?nry 
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In summary, we have reviewed four major crises in participation-- 
the racial crisis, the technological crisis, the generational crisis, 
and the international crisis. Do have seen ho:; each crisis embodies 
contemporary historical trends presently threatening political balance 
and social cohesion, fhece trends are the increasing pluralism of life- 



‘.isillusicrrv 



rith solutions within the framework of middle- 



c?.nss priorities, the increasing resort to extra-system and a n t i - 
system activities to accomplish organisational and revolutionary goals, 
and the widespread role ambiguity which renders all cur accustomed 
niches precarious bases for contemplation and action. Do have seen 
hew the reactions to the problems of race, technology, cr.d generational 
differences constitute crises in participation . The resistance of the 
white establishment to black people’s fuller enjoyment of our national 
resrurcos, the black militancy vrhich has mounted a movement to establish 
cr. autonomous black nation, the uncritical cr.d irrational fear of a 
machine takeover on the part of many productive workers, a rather 
pretentious pose of the technocrats that only their M raticnr.i M solu- 
tions will lift us out of this critical era, the social pretest of the 
young with its increasingly strident and uncompromising demands, and 
the widespread institutional resistance to fuller access of the young 
to institutional self -government arc all reactions which do not har- 
binger well for cur democratic system. 



rcrtunatciy, there are responses to these problems which are 
major sources of hope for come future balance and consensus. Ihcsc 
latter reactions indicate the need for new priorities. In the follow- 
ing section of the paper we shall consider the need for new balance 
and cohesion in meeting contemporary challenges to the American po- 
litical and social system. 
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;? FOR NZV balance and cohesion 



The political and ins ti tu t lone 1 crises confronting American 
society are grave challenges to achieving political and social 
balance and sufficient echos ivencss to give our reform efforts general 
direction. This section of the document v ill (1) review the challenges 
to public and private institutions and to the conventional wisdom of 
traditional political theory supporting these institutions, (2) 
consider the social dilemmas facing reform movements as they try tc 
struggle on cue hand , to Leer alive the spirit of tolerance ar.d 
innovation and, on the other hand, to achieve new political ar.d social 
equilibrium, and (3) describe the conservative, conventional liberal, 
ar.d radical left positions on reform and revolution as a wav of 
introducing a statement in the following section on the Center's 
positions. 

Cha 1 Icngos, t o ^ Institutions and. Traditional Theory 



The crises ocscr5.bcd 



in the 



preceding section of this 



paper arc 



serious cha 1 lenges 
glaring disparities 
in section I!, and 



to all political and social institutions and reveal 
between traditional political theory, as reviewed 
th? realities of the contemporary political and 



social seen?. In this section I shall summarize these institutional 



challenges md theoretical disparities. 



Vostin (lD6$b, pp. 14-13) distinguishes two levels of 
and the American political system. The first level consists 
mental institutions i:nc political parties. The second level 
of institutions such as business and industry, labor unions, 
r.r.d the universities. 



cha 1 lenges 
of move rum 
consists 
churches . 



At the: first level lies tin believes the central question of our 
time is "whether the represents! ivc democracy of the American middle- 
class system will be able to incorporate the new demands of the poor, 
the bloc*:, -nd the dissident youth within the elastic boundaries of 
the system or whether there will have to be drastic revision of the 
noli ; lea l system and the fundamental political process in ore vr to 
cop with the* c new demands." Vest in identifies several car. lienees 
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At the see one’, or institutional, level Kostin (196Sb, op. 18-19) 
identifies a number of institutional challenges vrhich result Iron the 
"rising demand for rxvnvlrg ;u 1 participation vitlun the sifnif iccnt 
institutions of American society that shape end control the daily 
lives of the citizens. As these insti 
matters affecting personal life-style. : 
vcr.be r n demand novo voice in the dec is i< 
challenges in four institutions: (1) I: 

are gov: inn demands for industrial comae 
: a n c s n r. d v e r k i : r g ecu 1 i t i o n s b u t also :a 
egalitarian personnel policies, and the 
life stylos rather than conform to gray 
(2) In unions, there is g rev* lug demand i 
their right to dissent, to participate r 
electoral processes , to establish, bars < 
discrimination, and to establish legal guarantees that unions repre- 
sent ever, those vovkors v;i thin a bargaining unit v:h.o dc not choose 
to belong to the union. (3) In the churches, there is proving demand 
for participation, especially Ir. thv res t -authority oriented of the 
American religions, American Catholicism, in matters involving 
decision -making never $ of laymen and priests in area:? reserved for 
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matters of clerical celibacy and lay 



birth control. (6) In the university, there are rather vivid and 
forceful demands by the students for pa.rtici.pa lion in the making of 
decisions vhich govern internal one external relations of the academic 
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The reed for modified or rev conceptions of the democratic 
system is indicated by the proving disparity betveen conventional 
political visdom and the harsh realities of contemporary politics 
and society. Katkovs (196G, p. 13) argues that "The characteristics 
of the community and political system arc more determining of the extent 
and effectiveness of politic 'l participation, by the poor than arc the 
~h arnc t e u : s t ics of the poor thomselve /’ In the paragraphs vhich 
CoMov uj Ovill cans idcr the inndece **cios of the four aspects of 
tradition il political theory to de~l vith the crises of cur time: 
f * , ; ■* - r r - r , t v .''i:ro*or*ic- , l.a nd ^cne ration''^ c '* * s e 3 • 



first, there is the Ted era list doctrine vhich ferric 



r cr n e*' 



'1 



s v stc m of eh. e c k s a n d b $ ■ mce s , a svs t cm. 



tie * * , -iou. the system, shifted 
th: • -"m:* of smt'.! *ma ferities* 



> C 4-\~i 



cue ere** 



dc"c**lhed by i!o r .t'.dicr \ 19 A g) ns a ’‘Tnrmeniors system of mutual 
f run ■ "a t *>n . " designed to curb po^ulv ~u;eritics c* citizen par- 

paver to in* federal level to thvart 
^rd he federal separation of paver 
Level. James MacGregor Turns 
’ l V T * h ' ' Gzrvrlb^ a host of *>:tra-:crstiLutioral checks on the 
tyr m*y* 'f tun •*~;ority M : a seniority committee system, filibuster, 

‘.Inr** .*;tat Ion, ve&is traticn procedures. arc so or . The tve-pnrty 
; y a t c ; • vi ca . c *= to rid-; Ic-of - the -rou'k posit ic.ts and courts minority 

•*":*: .■** y *•*'*'. necessary to vin crucial elections. Scan tts chile id uv 
* 1 ■* .) i — n; ; •: t v" t m y \ ■ ■ \tn 1 1 v ♦' ; s «n L, ** a s the s *u p f ?v ess ic n n 3 conflicts 
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and the selection of relatively safe it sues to vin electxcns. The 



eoxi ticn. 



? vs ten. 



tne nearts of me Ov 



therefor 

iV' r* 



is preoccupied vith the issues close to 
of the electorate mhich votes one 



insensitive to the issues close to hearts o£ 40 percent of the 
electorate vhich dees not vote. The decidedly middle-class character 
of our political system makes difficult any response to the problems 

poor ocople and to youth. Ve can finally note Federalist 



A 



ot Dxac;; an 

doctrine that vns born of preferences for an aristocratic society in 
vhich the upper classes assumed patrician responsibility for the 
lever classes . It is also born of rural society, a system of 
uiantn tions . farms, and markets totally unlike the urban centers of 



today , 
d i v i s i or 



inc rv: 






erteev 



our present geographical 



ur 



•csponslvc to the nr o a terns of uoon 



minorities, to metropolitan youth, and to an era of technology vhich 
erases the rural pattern of life even vrhile a farm-based political 
s vs ten lumbers on. 
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Second, there are the doctrines of the democratic elitists, 
vho see in mass apathy end non-pavcicipaticn the freedom of governing 
elites to make the vises t decisions end take the most efficient end 
timely action. For the elitist, the clamoring of the racial 
minorities and the poor in our cities and the protecting and demon- 
strating of the young on our campuses breed political chaos born of 
inexperience and hysteria. The elitist mu $ t believe that vhen 
the present noisy incantations of the masses for privilege and paver 
finally abate, then he will assume his political mission end provide 
the direction the masses are unable to provide for themselves, 
doctrines of democratic elitism have a nev lease on life in a 
technological era vhen decision-making involves increased considera- 
tion of multiple factors and higher levels of knowledge and skiii. 

The doctrine of ruling technocratic oligarchies appears to be especially 
attractive vhen there is vidcsprcs.ci disagreement over preferences for 
means and preferences for ends (>>tluvs, 195?. p. 53) the doctrine 
holds that only the strong ran and his knights of honor and loyalty 
can cut the political and social Gordian knot and move the nation 
tovsrd progress. The inappropriateness of elitist doctrine is seen 
in the proving demands of the subject populations in our cities. Industrie 
businesses, unions, universities, and churches to exercise mere 
control over the conditions under vhich they must verb and live* ,vd 
the singular ineffectiveness of elitist solutions imposed from the top, 
as in the case of universities undertaking oxter five ndrinir tea t ive 
reorganization vhile ignoring student opinion ana e:prussicn. / 

and the' intense cam -ti* 



;rcvth of pluralism In life-styles 



tern 



spirit 



'i re 



’ion van; interest groups and the 

conflict vhich sacrifices the advantages of one c .counter only lor 
’-r~_ d-fer advantages of another encounter doors the prospects 
o' r ** o*v?l itkic political and social system neatly in the control 
of ruling elites and their ccmputcrs* In fact, llu advocates 
of p *r t icipr tory democracy often produce convincing evidence that th* 
cris m- of to V*y arc the hard ive-*!; of the ruling elites rev in prner, 

•* 1 loo a r i ng re"ovrc.* c on the bn*i? o' Yle-cirss priorities a*"d 
••n*d^**‘tiv- :o -.in^ritv tT'mh. Cl.mu'v democratic reform vhich 
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results in a broader bo.se of popular democracy will have to define 
the lirr.it? of dccis ion-ranking of all old and new power blocs •-the 
minorities 



of decision-racin'; of " 
newly entering the system, the old middle- class majority 



and interest groups, representatives at the national level, and the 
technocrats in both public ar.d private institutions. 



It is perhaps the sacrosanct theory of interest groups that 
gives the riddle class today its hope for longevity and tranquility 
within on altered but familiar political framework . It is, perhaps, 
cur last hope to keep the system worhing without drastic alterations 
gut in the "ecology of games" (Tor ton, 1961) which makes up the 



Arne r i c a r. c orrrr.u n i t y , in c lu i i rg 



ho bank in 



education 



ana so on, :nrn 



;e welfare game , * 
critics have been 



no 



ion. Mathews (1968, p. 16) notes that players in 



evst nc s s game , t 
loft out of the 

each game or subsystem make use of the players in other games, for 
each game possesses power that other games must use. 15ut you have 



power or 



if veu are ncece; 



Mathews states tnnt generally 



speaking. Negroes stand outside these systems and are not needed. 
The y la ck s t a tu ~ . dccis i on - r.a king post s . none v , a r id la r gc numb c r s , 
their major and often only resource, 
pence . " 



i.-xs to greater white intrar.si- 



The theory of interest groups. v;e have seen, assumes ease of 
access into the system, the rather automatic conversion of potential 
into actual interest groups, and the advantages of overlapping 
membership. Although the situation for the urban blacks and pc or 
has notably improved , it is increasingly clear that the groups they 
form have allowed only limited politic*! access and may in some ways 
haw increased their dependence on the sporadic generosity of the 
white interest groups. There is convincing evidence, especially it: 
studies of responsiveness in the South to black demands, that the 
characteristics of the uO.Jjve community such as degree of urbanization, 
level of education, action eta the political spectrum (moderate 



liberal to conservative) are highly determinant of tin 






nd 



quality c f bjmjak political participation (Mathews and Trotho. 1966) . 
Not only has there been limited access and limited effectiveness of 
N !ack urovr- but also there has beer lacking the overlapping group 
-v- worship vrwch Is necessary for the successful operation cf interest 
groups. To a 1-os t all soci-al and economic question? there to be 

a black and a vkl tc ?idc--so the races fi^d themselves 
pitted against enc"^ other or. a broad spectrum cf important issues-* 
housing, education, cm^lovmvnt . wlfve. and so on. 



n-.jt the old-time interest group?, the precinct workers, the 
rirVle-c tn?* bus in as ? men, and the influential local elites find 
th v*t Ives rhvc itonod from another fide, the technical -aster-rinds 
*n r ' era In-.: : vs -here <ficvl:dfe and t alent? qualify them for positions 
c ’ 'kev i^n— a king outside the system of interest groups. Established 
im./vV :**cups. therefore, find thc-sclw? facing agonizing decisions 
* ith the sc 1 ‘-interne? ts f* y vcic organized to protect, 
a: "bey arc threat ered from hole" V- thvc arrurs evincing entry to 
a':*. 'v 't . m wl fro*' ^bovo by those arc ^a vr uvpr.na thv ir pavers of 
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decision- ron king r . no nil -his while they root the traditional defends 
of vigorous competition within the o y r cm. of interest groups in which 
they occupy full membership. It seems clear that certain changes in 
corr.ur. icy organisation end government will be necessary to provide 
for the effective access and functioning of groups of bitch and poor 
people to the ecology of community games. 

Lastly, there is the disparity between what a systems theory 
describes and predicts for our political system, and the criticn.l 
realities of cur time. l*c noted earlier that one telling inadequacy 
of systems theory is that it relates inputs to outputs without con- 
sidering the effect of the system or medium itself on the outputs. 

The approach is also concerned primarily with maintenance and often 
avoids questions about ultimate goals and values and alternative 
political and social directions. This approach suffers considerable 
embarrassment when the black, poor, and young decide that the system 
itself is woefully inadequate and refuse to play tidy input roles 
feu the system to grind into informational outputs ana predictions. 

A system "hi eh continues to operate on a diet of limited inputs, so 
that the validity of its findings applies to increasingly smaller 
political and social sectors, is a system in need of repair ar.d 
treatment, surely not one able to provide the balance and cohesion 
wo need in this crisis age. 
cf the best means to men erne' 



as a tecitr.ecru car 



each to the choice 

desired cr/js, aye terns analysis has 



obvious merit, especially where problems are limited in scone, this 
does not moan that we should place the future of America in the 
hands of the systems analysts. There rust be a sensitive interaction 
of decisions on preferences for ends and f A c is ions on preferences 
for moans. For proper political balance we cannot allow technique 
or the convenience of means entirely to dictate the direction of cur 
efforts and vv should not try to pursue programs and plans in 
ignorance of the available and to-be-available technology. The 
systems approach, unfortunately, fails to tell us hew to achieve the 
proper balance between citizen participation and technological 
decision-making. There must be some middle ground where the technocrat 
turns politician and the citinen briefly joins the scientific and 
engineering community to mike decisions which properly balance ends 
and mi'n^ and enhance and protect legitimate sclf-intcre? ts . 

This catalog of challenges to American government, politics, and 
institutions and of the disparities bef-ven traditional theory end 
contemporary realities should be cnovak to convince us of the :n :c 
:>r n.w formulations which provide the balance and cohesion new 
ln r hi~g in American society. Tut the story becomes even mere 
prwpmv:: whan vo review the tiler.— :? which social reform faces in cur 
c t raw* on? society of ce~potina interests* demands, arc counter- 
'> It is to these dilcrnis of reform that * shall new turn. 
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T ho Tf 1 c mmns of So c 1 n 1 _ To f orm . 

In discussing the origins of community notion, Morris and Rein 
(1267, np. 7-32) discuss the politico! obstacles in the path of sccinl 
reform. The reformer, they point out, faces three crucial tasks: (1) 

He must manipulate into coalition of pemer sufficient for his objectives 
entrenched interest groups of great diversity of doctrine, ideology, 
raid const i tucncics . (2) He vest hoed the democratic tradition vhich 

expects every citizen to participate in decisions affecting his cut. 
affairs. (3) :Lis policies mu 3 t be d er.cn s trebly rational. The political 
and adminis trativc structure of the American government rake the • 
achievement of these missions incredibly difficult. They first 
describe the political structure (pp. 7-9): 

Presidential pome r confronts independent centers of congress ionnl 
pcv.v.r, based on the safe scats of one party districts, mhosc 
venerable intransigence frustrates social legislation not only 
by its votes, but by control of the machinery — M the committees, 
the caucus and conference, the promotion system, the movement 
of legislation, procedure on the floor (Turns, 1233 p. 126)." 
Leadership is therefore at the mercy of a coalition of congres- 
sional support mhich can be rarely contrived except in an over- 
riding national emergency. The faith in divided pernors inhibits 
government at every level, setting executive against legislature, 
state against nation, city against country--elabornting ever- 
lapping, partial jurisdictions in an almost obsessive distaste 
for effective government. 

The administrative structure shorn s the same confused pattern. And r cm 
Shonfe Id (1935. p. 31?) describes this pattern: 



There arc altogether over eighty different government departments 
and agencies vhich report directly to the President o: the United 
States. Th.y are not grouped in any hierarchy mhich vould permit 
the Trvsider.t to restrict his dealing to a smaller number of 
in term; d inr ics •aho mould make reports and carry back the govern* 
mat’s decisions tc the agency chiefs. Each of them has the right 
of access to the mar. at the too and is determined to use it. 

1 1 i c a 1 ■ \ o s t int o n c c i v * 1 % : t ‘rat -a c oh c r c r. t policy c c u 1c c me r g v 
'n:i of *n administrative vcltor of this kind. Its effect 
under any but Lie strongest ?rcsiccnt is tc turn the offices of 
a’; - roam ar." "at into " loose co-ifcdcvat ion of more or less hostile 






one. a nutter for 



Morris a~d To in (p. ? ) marvel over the fact that so bad a governmental 
~v**ag C! - - ^ mu educe f so prosperous a nation and protects ably the liberties 



tv a-l.i . 



Inferring oa.re ~or^ to th: tvsne crucial missions of the social 
v, t’m g rh scribe the d'lc”: ho faces: ’‘The impulse to re foam 

' led hetman the Iru-t s * tira- cl impotence, and fear of upsetting 
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a delicate balance which has already achieved so much.” 
to the social problems the reform must ultimately solve, 
must maintain a healthy •“■aspect for governmental anarchy 



In addition 
the reformer 
while 



manipu la tins governments 1 
coherent action- He must 
welfare which appears to 
done for people, that is 
find the argument for his 
v;o r Id s of crip ir i c ism. a no 



. levels and administrative agencies into 
also avoid (p. 9) ’’any conception of see in 
patronise its clients...- Nothing should be 
not also done with then." Finally, he rust 
reform, ir. the technical and scientific 
c i spas si or. a t e Intel lee tua 1 ana 1 ys i s . 



7 



For to.cir anal 



of American social reform strategies, Morris 
and Rein studied the projects promoted and financed during the years 
1950 to 1964 bv the Ford Foundation and the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offences Control Act of 1961. These projects included six 
M grey area 1 metropolitan projects in Oakland, boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C. . Few Haven and the State of North Carolina. The 
Juvenile Delinquency Act also sponsored projects in the cities of 
Syracuse, Houston, St. Louis, Minneapolis , Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Charleston, Cleveland, Providence, and. Eugene. XoM lir.at io n 
for Youth in New York City was jointly sponsored by funds from the 
Herd Foundation and the Federal Government. 



Harris and Hein believe that the reform strategies were based 
on particular concept lens of economic and bureaucratic dysfunction. 
First, the theory of the poverty cvcle hold that it was impossible 
for the d isne vnnenged child, adult, and family to "break out of M the 
poverty cycle. They state (pp . 38*39): 

Poverty, then, is seen as self perpetuating. The children of 
the poor and ill-educated start school at a disadvantage , and 
seen fall behind- Their parents can give then little help or 
encouragement; school bcccr.es a humiliating experience, where 
they cannot meet tho teacher's demands, and finally lose her 
interest. They take the first opportunity to drop out. Without 
skills or confidence in themselves, they remain marginally 
e-rlcyablc . Sene work off their frustration in crime and 
violence, most will n Ways he peer. Robbed of self-respect 
that com? from earning a decent livelihood, the young men 
cannot sustain the responsibilities of marriage, and so they 
bequeath to their children the same burden of ignorance, broken 
hemes and apathy by which they themselves were crippled. 




c was also a ’Verbid life-cycle of bureaucracy* 1 
the cycle of poverty (p. 42}. Farris and Rein 
ucratic life-cycle ns follows (p. 42): 



which 

describe 



When an organization fails to adapt, and lose* its sense of 
direction, a row one is created to fulfill the neglected 
evictions. Since the newcomer threatens the jurisdict ion of 
the established authority, it has to struggle to survive. 
Survival breemes tSc rest invent purpose, to which ultimate 
mm are subordinated , and the new organization too begins to 
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lore its sense of direction. 3y the tin 
established , pressures Iron v.*i fain have 
loyalty to principles and renting a Irene 
A stir el frustration begins to concoct 



e it is confidently 
imposed inflexible 
y doubtfully relevant 
its successor, . . 



A theory of political balance, as outlined in an earlier section of 
this document, requires that imbalances in bureaucratic sclf- 
centor access be corrected but that the correction avoid so drastic 
an aspect as to topple the bureaucracy. 

Combining both the theory of poverty cycles and bureaucratic 
life-cycles, Harris and Rein (p. 53) describe hcv: the assumptions of 
the community reforms of the period 1961-1964 mere embedded in the 
political and r hr.l realities of ;hc period: 



iover ty and delinquency vote perpetuated by an inherited failure 
to respond, through ignorance, apathy, and discouragement to 
the derands of urban civilisation. The institutions of education 
and no! fare had gvexa too insensitive and rigid to retrieve 
these failures, iron a characteristic, morbid preoccupation 
th the maintenance of their organisational structure. Ihc 
processes of assimilation mere breaking demn , and could only 
bo repaired by an enlargement of opportunities* But this 
emancipation mould only cone about nc the enabling institutions 
of assimilation-- the schools, the melfarc agencies, the voca- 
tional services- -recognised their failure, and became more 
imaginative, coherent, and responsive* The attack mas directed 
vat a protective hardening of middle-class American society, 

mhich at once neglected and condemned those it excluded. Yet 
the attack only very ambiau^usly challenged the middle-class 
values themselves . It remained open to either more or 1 ess 
radical interpret a t ion , 



To restore their relevance, institutions had to be turned outmurd 
again, to lock afresh at the needs they should be serving, Only a ncm 
agency, detached from the jurisdiction of any conventional department, 
could reintegrate thorn effectively, since the causes of poverty mere 
indivisible. Yet this ncm agency had itself to guard against the common 
disease of all bureaucracy, by continually refusing to take its omn 
•validity for granted . Kcr.cc it was to proceed experimentally, testing 
its programs against methodical research and the reactions of those it 
served; and by its empiricism, stimulate the agencies it marked \* 1 th 
to sea the problems in the same objective, self- critical light. Ihc 
comprohcn«i vc approach, the involvement of the people, ir.ncva tier , re-- 
search, arc reliance on established agencies all fall iiuo place vithin 
the frenrmork of this conception of poverty and bureaucratic pathology. 



I IV 



found no social aralvsts mho describe bettor than Morris 
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end Rein the peculiar aspects of the American process of social reform 
which converts politico! equilibrium into political disequilibrium and then 



progmatisn v. T hich enables American social reformers to ignore the ideo- 
logical inconsistencies of their stance mvJ program and to push vigorously 



This process rests on the faith that the continual interaction 
of competing interests and principles will sustain a progressive 
enlargement of the possibilities of their fulfillment. Sc, con- 
fronted by the dilemmas of social choice, a reform docs not: seem 
most characteristically to search for c balance. Instead, it 
takes each of the incompatible principles by turn, and campaigns 
for it as if no sacrifice of its alternate were entailed. And 
this seemingly irrational refusal to come to terms with the funda- 
mental dilemma r.:ay , after all, be more productive than accommodation, 
by repudiating whatever balance has been struck, it continually 
challenges society to explore new ways of meeting the problem. 

It raises the dilemma to a higher level oi sophistication, where 
there is both more variety of endeavor, and more coherence, though 
each still inhibits the other. The debate goes round and round, 
raising the same perennial issues, but the context of the argument 



Morris and Rein have also captured the spirit of compromise which 
distinguishes American politics from the revolutionary politics of 
other nations. Each political encounter expects only limited success 
and the thesis defeated today will return as the vigorous antithesis of 
tomorrow. They write (p. 236) : 

To overcome inertia, and dramatize its own necessity, reform 
scorns to proceed most characteristically by polarizing the issue, 
and insisting upon the side of the debate least honored in the 
prevailing order. It disrupts the equilibrium between ideals which 
at their extremes, are mutually irreconcilable. Because of this, 
the movement of reform tends to be circular, continually redressing 
the balance by returning to pr coccupator.s against which the last 
reform was itself a reaction. But although its insight is deli- 
berately partial, its purpose is not simply disruptive, but to 
provoke a new accommodation. Only revolutions aim to disallow finally 
the interests and values which oppose them- -and oven then, since 
they cannot abolish the cemoexity of human society, the change is 
usually less ofc solute than they proclaim. 

But what is the central dilemma which social reform faces in the 
American system of balance and compromise? It is to balance the 
diffuseness of innovation with the power to make innovation effective. 

Vhat may be peculiarly lacking in the American system is the power to 
develop cohesion and consolidation curing and after a period of reform. 

If this balance is not created, innovation becomes confusion and com- 
peting reform groups can cause n stalemate by effectively blocking each 
other's action. Marris and Rein write (n. 237): 
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American society, so liberal in its tolerance of criticism and 
innovation, suffers from a corresponding impotence to enforce 
any reintegration. It tends to stultify in stalemate, which 
can be os frustrating and grossly inefficient ns communist 
orthodoxy. The hundred flowers furnish, but they do not make a 
garden. Each ideology represents an extreme choice between com- 
peting principles. One (ideology) ensures the power to determine 
how the aims of society are to be reconciled, at the cost of 
pre-empting all initiative of reform, and so inhibiting the creative 
energies of its people. The other (ideology) gives this energy 
full play at the cost of leaving it to expend itself in mudcJed, 
abortive effort . 

The necessary balance which American reform must establish between 
the release of creative energy and the organization of this energy 
into a cohesive program is a constant source of danger to the reform 
movement and the reformer. Karris and Rein state (pp. 237-8): 



The most difficult task of an American reformer is somehow to make 
the circumstances more favorable, without inhibiting this 
diffuse and restless energy. He is misled when he mistakes the 
show of activity fer the progress it should stimulate; or when, 
impatient with nis frustrations, he attempts to capture the 
process itself, and confine it within his own rationalizations. 
When Saul Alinsky accused community action of "political 
pornography"- -a spurious pretence of intervention- - or the 
Cahns accused CPI (Community Progress Incorporated, New Haven) 
of seeking to monopolize all initiative, they pointed at the 
failings to which American reform is most vulnerable, even if 
they -were in too much of a hurry to suppose the worst . 



^he urban programs describee by Karris and Rein show that the 
mere employment of ^ participative practices in decision-making in large 
organizations mcetf’ with a number of obstacles. Mosher (1967, pp. 

520-321) identifies four obstacles: (1) The size and the mechanical 
difficulty of assembling for effective participation hundreds of individual 
who may be affected by decision is one obstacle. (2) The organization 
hierarchy, which appears to be an essential ingredient in administrative 
organizations, sets definite limits within which participative processes 
may be employed. (3) In governmental agencies there is n 
of power to make aac carry out 
h i or a. r c h y , law, and politics, 
tautological that one cannot share with subordinates power that he does 
not have himself." (A) Time is an obstacle since the "Process of reaching 
consensus through education, study, discussion, and interaction is slow 
and laborious." 



wide scatter 
basic clecisiors--partly the result of 
Kosher (p. 521) writes: "It appears 

=hnrc with subordinates power that 



To overcome these 
which at least in part 



obstacles large organizations use five devices 
utilize the advantages of participation 




?C' 



(Mosher, 1967, pp. 521-522): (1) There is the referendum on reorganintion 
changes which, unlens well-planned , could be mere participatory tokens! sm 
(2) There is the hierarchy of mootings whereby the lowest members of the 
staff ore ultimately reached end encouraged to express their vicars. 



(3) There is representation whereby the superior expresses end supports 
the views of others whom he represents in the decision making. (4) There 
is delegation to subordinate personnel cf authority to consider, plan, 
and ever, decide on projected changes. (5) finally, there is consultation 
by decision makers with individuals whr will be affected by projected 



changes. Mosher (p. 522), however, cautions ti 
devices do not assure effective participation: 



the employment cf those 



This section began with a description of the crucial tasks facing 
the social reformer-- the building of c political coalition, heeding the 
participatory democratic tradition, and advocating rational policies, 

17c then considered the enormous obstacles to reform, particularly the 
cverd.lv ision of federal power and the confused administrative structure 
of the executive branch. Me then saw how the reform strategies of the 
period 1960-1964 were based not on traditional democratic theory but on 
the social realities of our time- -as embodied in the theory of the 
poverty cycle and the theory of the "morbid” life-cycle of bureaucracy. 

Me then stated the central dilemma facing meliorative reform efforts in 
this country in terms of the disequilibrium and equilibrium alternately 
established and eventually disestablishing each other. Finally, I 
described the central dilemma cf social reform in the context of cur 
system of balance one compromise-- the dilemma involving the balancing of 
diffuciuioss of innovation with the power to make innovation effective. 
Innovation and consolidation ere essentially threats to each other'. In 
effect, we have not described a history of reform gradualism, which har- 
moniously progresses with only small ripples in the tranquil waters of 
evolutionary change. As we indicated earlier in the document, progress 
has been purchased in American history n: the price of stability, and 
stability, sometimes called "law and order,” has been purchased at the 
price of progress. In the ensuing parcgrpqhs of this section, we shell briefly 
examine the positions of the conservative, conventional liberal, end 
radical left to see how they face the dilemma of innovation versus 
consolidation. 



Respons es t o Crisis and Reform; T he Conservative, .L i beral, a nd _ 

R a a ic al Positi ons ._ 

If we examine the responses to our contemporary crises and to the 
dilemmas of social reform, we can identify three basic political positions. 
The dis tinguishin.g characteristics of these positions are (1) the 
relative emphasis they give to innovation or consolida tion-- the degree 
and .rate of political and institutional change they endorse and (2) 
the level of social conflict they are willing to risk in the interest 
cf innovation or indie preservation of lav? and order. These characteristics, 
of course, are highly related since extensive change rapidly occurring 
can raise or lower the level of social conflict. The three basic 
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r.r.d reform diie mw.as now confront :lr,g u s . 

The conservative position emphasizes consolidation over innovation 



long-term efforts or history and which we mist safeguard more than 
change. This position in rooted in basic skepticism of human nature, 
tainted as it is by original sin and victimized by passions overwhelming 
reason. The conservative position is often an elitist position of noblesse 
oblige since it endorses the tradition of a ruling class upon when 
history, tradition, and wisdom force the responsibilities for governance 
of the nesses. Although the heir of humanistic and humanitarian 
concern for one f s fellow man, the conservative position in times of 
crisis and change can harden into demands for the preservation and 
restoration of "lav: and order." Conservatives argue that when the often 
frivolous innovations of the present are pitted against the traditions 
of the past, that wisdom and cool judgment require that the innovations 
give way to traditions. Although American conservatives are not usually 
provoked to harsh reaction and repression it is not inconceivable that 
a nigh level of social conflict could result in extreme responses. 

Presently there does not appear to be an organized reactionary right to 
oppose the semi-organized radical left. Wes tin (1968b) argues that 
both the party of George Wallace in 1S63 and the John Birch Society 
contain more populist agrarian sentiments than endorsement of quthor itorian 
and repressive political measures. 

The conventional liberal position advocates a somewhat more extensive 
and faster change than the conservative but insists on the gradualism 
and traditional framework within which this change must occur. For the 
conventional liberal position, according to Westitt (1968b, pp. 22-23,) 
the answer to our problems and dilemmas "lies in gradualism, the increasing 
entry of groups through socialization and increased opportunity into the 
political system and new modes of citizen par ticipa tion within the 
framework of the existing political system. The critical point, I 
submit, is the belief on the part of the conventional liberal that 
elite management is the irreducible reality of society, and that citizen 
participation is more of a therapeutic and cooling phenomenon than it 
is a question of really shoring power and changing the allocation of 
resources and values. Carried to its extreme, this position believes that 
when there is c large black middle class firmly established in l*h? 
suburbs, with problems about paying the mortgage on the playroom addition 
to the house and financing the motor boat, stability will be restored to 
the system." kestin believes that the conventional liberal traditi.cn 
is the one held by traditional university leadership, urban leaders deal- 
ing with the problems of the city, and traditional party leaders view- 
ing the entry of the young into the political mainstream. 





Finally, there 
most extensive emeu 
period of time at t 



is the radical left position which advocates the 
t of change carried out over a relatively short 
c cost of high Ivvols of social conflict. It is 



in 



one sense the revolutionary nor-* t / o*i since it dc^onds a ''radical 
reconstruction of the politics". -'Com itself 11 (Kostin, 1968b, pp. 23-26.) 
Khorens the c cn?;erva. tive and liberal positions are elitist, the radical 
left position adopts the theme of participation and proclnir.is the 
value of decentralisation, spontaneity , building of com.ir.uni ty , and so 
on. '.Kostin (lS6i : b, pp. 23-?/-) identifies the weakness of the position: 



The difficulty with the radical left position in the American 
context, of course, is that on a good clear day it could probably 
c crane ud less than one- ha if of one per cent of the population. 
Furthermore, any attempt to radicalise the nation sufficiently 
to win substantial popular approval for this position is as likoJy 
to generate harsh conservative reaction that will insure decades c£ 
repression os it is to work, in some slow and steady way toward the 
development of a majority or even a substantial minority. Further- 
more, the quality of the radical loft position that is hierarchical 
and authoritarian thereby denies at least three of the four dimen- 
sions of ci tincnship--disserit . equality, anci due process. Also the 
radical left present what can be called an archaic approach to civic 
participation. That is, in an age <>i increasing technology and 
complexity, the radical left defines its position in social and 
psychological terms that could have meaning only for pastoral 
societies or communitarian experiments. .. .The thogght that citizen 
participation can be achieved by activating the great mass of 
students, workers, teachers, and so on, represents a fantasy of 
individual life that is as mistaken as it is idealistic. 



To support this view, Kostin points to the difficulties that student 
radical groups have in attracting and maintaining even minimum levels 
of student activity and participation except at "electric emergency 
moments . v 

In the view of the Center none of these positions promises to fill 
the r.ccc for balance and cohension while we are facing the dilemmas of 
social reform. The conservative and liberal positions overweight the 
balance on the side of stability and preservation eff economic, social 
and political conditions which are serious obstacles to meeting the 
problems of race, technology, and the generation gap. In piecing the 
rather blind faith in historical, evolutionary processes of change beta 
conservatives and conventional liberals have failed to note that history 
docs not always result in progress and evolution extinguishes as well 
as improves various species. The cycle of poverty and the morbid cycle 
of bureaucracy are as much products of our history as our more laudable 
accomplishments. Vhat is lacking in their positions is c basic trust in 
and respect for those gimps now living outside the system, the poor, the 
black, nr.d the young, and the willingness to extend to these people full 
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clemocrncy--pnrticulcrly the rights cf participation in individual and 
group decision making, of equality, of dissent one expression, one of 
due process. A premature and tee regular insistence on "lav; and order" 
stultifies seriously innovative attempts to reverse historical trends 
which hove blighted the lives of a large American minority. To use 
the complex legalism of the legislatures end the courts to thwart loaders 
of reform and change will ultimately undermine the bas.t.c dimensions of 
donee racy which support our legal traditions. 

Unf or tunntciy, the position of the radical left, with its vehement 
ant i -his tor icism and its self-righteous programs of reform and revolution, 
although often embodying the necessary commitment to political and 
social innovation, f^ils to understand and utilise those aspects of 
the American political system which could further social programs. 

Blithely dismissing this system as a monolithic Establishment, they 
fail to note how the system encompasses an incredible variety of competing 
interest, the spirit and practice of compromise which prevents the freezing 
of agreements and the status quo, a spirit of criticism which challenges 
all new poJiticol and social inventions, and a spirit of innovation 
visible not only in the entrepreneurial artivies of the marketplace but 
also in socio-political enterprises to which Americans seme tines give 
their thought, money, and energy. Also tho radical left, in its moments 
of dogma and militancy, fails to foresee that the authori tarisnsin of 
its own positions surpasses the’ of the individuals they believe they 
arc fighting, VJhcu .as the American process of social reform, rooted 
in an enlightened -democratic conception, subjects today's achievement to 
the penetrating light of critical assessment and .to the antithetical 
forces of peaceful change, the revolutionary process of the radical left 
forces a clash between the thesis of today with the antitheses of 
temo'row in a way which gray; .'.tecs the smashing of one regime by another 
vitb he residue of wisdom and democracy growing smaller * Lth each political 
cataclysm, 

In summary, I have described the conservative, conventional 
liberal, and radical left positions by distinguishing the extent and 
tempo of change they endorse and the level of social conflict they risk. 

The conclusion has been that none of these positions offers /viable 
means of meeting contemporary crisis. By ignoring the dilemmas of social 
reform, especially the complex balance which must be established between 
widespread innovation and the consolidation and bureaucratization of 
whatever progress we make, they offer programs which arc woefully in- 
adequate and simplistic either in scope and fervor. More important, 
although each position defends itself with the language of democracy, they 
ol>on fail to embody the basic dimensions of democracy described in the 
section which follows, 
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This section reviewed current democratic government, politics, .and 
institution, the disparity between conventional political wisdom and the 
critical realities of our time, the obstacles and dilemmas of social 
reform, and the three basic political stances individuals take when facing 
these problems. The review’ points to the overriding need to re-examine 
the meaning of political and social democracy and to distinguish what 
is essential from what has been fortuitously contemporaneous in its' 
development in American history. In tho. • :xt section we shell identify 
the essential dimensions of democracy and the models of social reform this 
r < ■ d v f i n i t i o n s u p p or ts . 




VI. Tin DIMENSIONS O'" CIVIC PARTICIPATION 



This section of the document will define the Center’s position 
ns one distinct from the conservative, conventional liberal, and 
radical positions described in the preceding section. In general 
our position is that greater civic participation is both possible 
and necessary in the decade into which we are moving (Ivestin, 1953b, 

?. 2d). In defining our position this section will (1) propose some 
basic assumptions abort democratic society and participatory democracy, 
(2) describe four basic dimensions of civic participat?lon-"Individual 
and group involvement in decision -nahvag and the rights of dissent, 
equality, and cue process, and (3) describe three current models of 
civic participation and in each case determine the match between 
our basic assumptions and dimensions and the characteristics of the 
model. 



ftnslc ^erjoerrey and Part icioatj.cn 

Nc stin (1963b, p. 3) ram.es three basic assumptions of democratic 
society in its American node: (1) the belief in rationality based 

on individual interest; (2) the commitment to large-scale citizen 
participation; and (3) the quest for •’’civility” or -a style of politi- 
cal life that respuuto reason, individuality, ordered liberty, and 
similar characteristics of urbane and humane society. These assump- 
tions express the democratic ethic at its ideal level and distinguish 
participatory democracy from populist and elitist democracy . Levine 
(1967, p. 267) elaborates the humane and rational aspects of 
participatory democracy in terms of the following capacities of its 
citizens : 

1. To care for their fellow men; to act with gentleness and 
consideration. 

2. To conquer fear of difference and intolerance for ambiguity. 

3. To feel pain when others suffer, anger when ethers are 
treated unjustly, or humiliation when ethers are deprived 
of dignity. 

A. To feel compassion and to commit themselves behaviorally 
to the ideology of democracy. 

5. To act rationally; to base judgment on evidence and to find 
adventure in inquiry. 

» 

Mosher (1907, p. 515) identifies three central tenets of partici- 
patory democracy: "the right... for the citizen to have a voice in group 

or real decision affecting hir. destiny; the obligation that public 
policy pursue the community will; ar.d the essential autonomy of the 
individual." 
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To clarify further the extinction between participatory and 
elitist democracies . Hobart /ranger (1963) distinguishes between the 
politics of power (the elitist position) and the politics of partici- 
pation. Participatory politics, he states, is egalitarian; power 
politics is rot. In participatory politics, citizens look horizontally 
to friends, associates, and equals . In power politics they look 
vertically to their government. The politics of participation 
stresses the discovery of political values through common action 
of the total membership rather the; through the mediation of special 
authorities. Common action allows personal confrontations between 
large numbers of citizens and develops a sense of persona 1 identity 
for each citizen. Questions raised about obligation and consent 
belong to ter politics of participation. Questions and theories of 
political leadership belong to the politics of power. 

Gabriel Almond ar.d Sidney Verba (1963, pp. 17-19) define 
participatory democracy by distinguishing what they call "participant 
political culture" iron parochial or subject political culture. In 
parochial political culture the orientation is to primary relation- 
ships, as in the political cultures of African tribal socict5.es. In 
these societies "there are no specialized political roles: headsman- 

ship, chieftainship., rhnmnnsrip" are diffuse po litical-cconomic- 
religious roles, a: id for members of there societies the political 
orientation to these roles are not separated from the religious and 
social orientations, In the subject political culture, 
individuals differentiate a political system and the outputs of 
that system but have little orientation toward specific inputs and 
toward the self as an active participant. It is a passive political 
oriental* ion. In the participant political culture members of the 
society are oriented to the political system as a whole and to both 
administrative and political structures and processes, that is, to 
both system inputs and outputs. Democratic elitism is based cn the 
assumption that most men orient themselves more as subjects than as 
citizens. Almond and Verba write (p. 162) that "the man whose 
relation to his government is that of subjec.t--a passive beneficiary 
or victim of routine governmental actions--would net be found wanting 
in traditional, nor. -democratic society. " They continue (p. 162): 

In democratic societies, on the other hand, his role as subject 
does no ; exhaust what is expected of him. He is expected to 
have the virtues of the subject --to obey the law, to be loyal- - 
but he is also expected to take some part in the formation of 
decisions. The common thread running through the many definitions 
of democracy is that a democracy is a society in which 
"ordinary citizens exert a. relatively high degree of control 
over leaders." Democracy is thus characterized by the fact 
that power over the significant authoritative decisions in a 
society is distributed among the population. The ordinary 
man is expected to take an active part in governnovi :u.l r.f fairs, 
to be aware of how the decisions arc made, and to make his 
v; evs known. 
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A 'civic culture," accor ding to Almond end Verba (pp. 492-3) 
is a mixture of: parochial, subject, and partic5.pa.nt cultures: 

The result is a set of political orientations that are 
menaced nncl balanced. There is political activity, but not 
so much as to cb; wtroy governmental authority; there is involve- 
xr.cn t and commitment, but they are node rated ; there is political 
cleavage, but it is held in check... % Tk2 mixture of attitudes 
found in civic culture. . ."fits" the democratic political 
s vs ton. It, in a number of rays, is particularly appropriate 
fo?; the mixed political syau:.*< which is democracy. 

Although Almond md Verba limit their consideration of partici- 



pation to Che governmental sphe: 
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inter is interested in the 



growth of participation in both the private and public sectors of 
American life (Wes tin, 1958a, l?5cb). In Section IV we briefly 
alluded to the demand for greater participation in the private 
structures of society “-in the governance of schools and universities 
by students and teachers, in the conduct of industry by workers and 
professionals, in the reorientation of the labor unions by th r< 
membership in expending their concern beyond work rules, wages , and 
pension plans to include choices about the directions of industry, 
in the role of the church by the younger and dissident clergy as the 
church leaves behind a purely spiritual ministry and engages mere 
in the problems of poverty, race, ari war (he s tin, 1963a, pp. 7.5-26), 
To illustrate the demand for greater participation in national 
religious conventions, h’estin (1966a, 26-27) refers to the 

controversy at the Unitarian-Universalis t convention of 1966 which 
almost wrecked the convention. The issue was over a black caucus 
which net and demanded an independent position within the Church and 
the appropriation of a lump sun of money which the caucus would 
spend as it saw fit. The demand was denied on the ground that the 
Church was unthinkable to se : color line within the Church and that 

it should do only what w°s just on an integrated basis. In 1963, 
there was a showdown within the Church and the convention voted to 
accept the program of the black caucus and to grant them a lump sum 
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ind not only for proselytising but 



;o for recruitment 



and programs in the inner city. It is interesting to note what the 
Church saw on a short-term basis to be a threat to equality of par- 
tic ipat5.cn it later caw or. a long-term basis, undoubtedly with seme 
degree of anxiety, as more involvement and participation of the black 
membership. The growing demand for .greater participation within 
hierarchical authoritarian church structures furnishes some of the 
most dramatic, examples of both the necessity and probability of 
greater civic participation in the decade ahead. 
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Pad Ic p iTrension s of C ivic Par tici pation 

In identifying the dimensions of civic participation. Wo at in 
(1960a, 1960b) views participation as a continuum, with "civic com- 
petence" at one end and "civic impotence" at the opposite end, depending 
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on the decree of competor.ee or impotence each citizen felt, he could 
be located at seme pciu*: along thin continuum* That point, however, 
would be do term:, nee by ho:-; he felt in all four dimensions of civic 
participation: significant involvement in decision-making, the 

right of dissent, equality of legal treatment and social opportunity, 
end the right of due process* These rights, ar.d their corresponding 
duties and reopens ibi li ties , represent conditions or states by which 
the degree of ovality of democratic citizenship participation could 
be measured at any particular time for the society as well as for the 



i nd i v i d u n 1 (Tc s t i u , 






West in (1968b, p. S) refers to two of the dimensions, involvement 
in .decision-making and dissent, as matter of clcoice and two, equality 
and clue process,' as matters of status* The dimensions of choice rep- 
resent conditions or rights within which each individual 1" free to 
participate in a particular node or not to participate. Thr; dimensions 
of status are rights' which must be automatically given to every citizen 
i thout h is 1 ,\y in g an inf iv i d u a 1 c 1 a in to or without obliging h im t o 
exercise them, Wes tin (p.C’* defines the dimensions of choice as follows: 



1* The right to significant involvement in the decision-making 
processes in public and institutional life. This jf right)' has 
both an objective and subjective aspect. Objectively, it 
is measured by the legal right to participate and the 
objective conditions of economics, social norms, and 
community organization which a 1 low and facilitate such 
involvement. Du t it also has the subjective element 
that an individual may feel excluded or ^included) in 
ways that are not necessarily directly aligned with the 
objective realities. The extent to which the subjective 
and objective aspects of involvement are in harmony will 
be a revealing index, of the state of participation on the 
part of the citizenry, 

2 . The right of dissent, including criticism, opposition, 
protest, and withdrawal. 



Wectin (pp. 3-9) defines the dimensions of status as follows: 



3. The right to receive equal legal treatment and equitable 
distribution of social opportunity without regard to such 
"involuntary" individual statuses as race, religion, sex.’ 
and soc5.nl origin. 

4. The right to fundamental fairness in px*ocedure* (due process) 
whenever sanctions against an individual are proposed or 
applied by public or institutional authorities, 

Ke conduce that civic participation includes both status and choice. 
Participation is the central means in a democratic society by which 
the authoritative allocation of values should be made. 




'•’hat happens when the civic participation fails to provide the 
requisite choices and statuses? Vosiin (p. ?) identifies adverse 
results which correspond to each of the four dimensions: the indivi- 

dual will experience a feeling of power lessness because of insufficient 
involvement in the deals ion -making processes; he will perceive a 
violation of persona] identify because of insufficient protection of 
dissent; he will experience feelings of discrimination and inequity 
because of the imposition of unequal treatment: and he will experi- 
ence feelings cy arbitrariness and injustice because of the absence 
of due process, Each of these four emotional states marks the citizen 
who finds himself in a position of total civic impotence. Conversely, 
a. powerful enjoyment of civic statuses and choices loads to feelings 
of civic ccmpeter.ce. (Wcstin (p. 9) concludes: 

All of this can be summed up by saying that the citincn in a 
democratic society is one who is able, to cctmand a response 
from his environment when he feels has vital interests or 
status is at stake. The impotent citiaen is one who either 
knows or thinks that ha carrot command such a. response. 



To what degree are the present political and social conditions 
in America favorable to the exercise ef the rights of civic partici- 
pation: Tirst, increasingly large numbers of citizens feel that they 

are victims of decisions which are made without their involvement and 
participation. The frequent references to a faceless, imperturbable, 
and inexorable Establishment cr.d the bur wiucretic "machinery " of the 
governmental and private institutions are testimony of subjective 
feelings of inpeter.ee and mon-in** elver ant and of the perception of 
forces and events sweeping over then and clearly beyond their control. 
Also, as Ac st in (1963b, p. /.A) has noted, the leadership of American 
institutions shows little inclination to create the conditions under 
which far more individuals than at present will want to and will nave 
the opportunity to participate in decision-making. The motivation 
for the necessary institutional redesign must come fren pressure and 
demand and occasionally, but rarely, in anticipation ef future crises. 



Second, increasingly large numbers e£ citinens are demanding 
the right of dissent in both speech and behavior. V.'estin (1968a. 
p. 64) argues that dissent my be the least secure of the four dimen- 
sions of ci/ic participation, h'estin argues (pp. 63*64) that the 
American culture has its own distinctive conception of what is legiti- 
mate and illegitimate in both substance and method. Hi? theory is 
that Americans allow enormous civil liberties for people whose criticises 
and actions ccme within ti.e conventional liberal consensus or even 
slightly right or left of center. Unlike England, however, where the 
security and homogeneity of the population leads to much higher levels 
of toleration, groups in America which place themselves outside the 
liberal consensus are often branded a.s traitors and cubvcrsives. The 
typical response to controversies over academic freedom and political 
protect is that "if you don't like our constitutional system, why 
'on’t you go elsewhere?" Such a response is a powerful expression of 
the belief that there is a typical American way, and individuals who 
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challenge this systen ought to get cut. Pectin (p. 65) notes that vc 
have not had "art restitutions lined toleration of any viex vhich corses 
into fundamental collision with American economic, political, and 
religious norms." 

'Chile traditional lo* levels of toleration severely restrict 
the exercise of the right of dissent,, there are often forces at v:ork 
to legitimise dissent and, in general, expand the number of individual 
choices. First, the national television system and the 
great amount of occupational mobility are breaking ec.cn sectional 
national., and religious differences and pose an interesting problem 
for dissent: Does the effect of nationalizing the culture result in 

true toleration of diversity and dissent or coos it produce people who 
are so homogeneous that they can afford toleration because a few 
cranks and nuts are net really going to influence patterns of belief 
and behavior? Second, the courts, particularly the Supreme Court, for 
over a decade have expanded the areas of accepted dissent as, for 
example, in the righes to picket, demonstrate, and protest. The 
pressure on the courts came from, the civil rights movement and pushed 
far ahead the right o ,T dissent. A third force for expanding the right 
of dissent and for freedom of expression is the younger generation, 
especially in the guise of t* e hippie end yippic ar*c their philosophies 
and practices of sex and drug usage. Wes tin (196£a. p* 71) believes 
that all the signs indicate that there will be more liberation and 
freedom in individual and group expression and dissent. It is 
unlikely that censorship villi be rc instituted on movies and book and 
tr agas^ne p u o tion. h'estin (y. 75) has even hypothesised a "hunger 
for express iver.rs ? . love, revelation of oae to another for reasons of 
connection ar.d affiliation which ray require us to restructure our 
institutions to give people early in their lives experience with those 
hinds of relationships." Ouch individualisation of life-style would 
require greater frced.cn cf expression and the fuller exercise of the. 
right of dissent from conventional life-styles. 



Despite the forces expanding the areas of dissent, Vestin 
(1$>5C V , p. 25) believes securing, sore productive and effective 
rooms of dissent will continue to ba a source of great struggle ir. 
which even those groups favoring greater participation will frequently 



Vila vty.t vuvvite vmtu lucui xvf..vu». vv. .tu* , mwv *. i 

dees rot augur well for the future." The area of dissent will con- 
tinue to be nest fragile even in an era of increasing participation. 

The right cf legal equality ate the c quit. able distribution of 
social opportunity is at the heart of the current social conflict 
(Vest in, 1968b, p. 25). Vc s t in (195"*, n, 67) observes that it is 
possible to have legal equality while society fails to distribute 
equally its rewards and privileges. There arc twe current theories 
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of how vc should v" - tore the right of equality to black people 
(West in, 1960a , p. 47; . One theory is that vo should from now on 
bo color blind and treat everybody equally. The other theory is that 
v:a should remain color conscious and shoulder the obligation "to take 
extraordinary measures to correct inequalities that have been created 
as a result cf social and political practices of one hundred years -- 
since emancipation. " Unlike dissent which, you recall, involves the 
exercise of choice, equality is a status to which civil liberties 
automatically attach. Tor society to deny individuals and groups 
equality of treatment is to incur heavy social obligations for reform. 



V’ostin believes that the right of equality is more securely 
established in A.woticw'. tradition chan the right of dissent. Kc 
(1963a, p. 54) states: 



In terr.s of the white c cm. t. unity there is an enormous ethic of 
equality ir. the treatment of religious and nationality groups, 
in which you can see the saga o': the American system worked out 
over the last one hundred seventy-five years as one of an en- 
larging theory and practice o' equality. There has been a 
reciprocal Americanising of the immigrant and ncn-l.’asp groups 
Which has had the effect of changing the assumptions of 
American culture itself. Tor example, there have been many 
changes in Catholicism and the Masonic movement as they eerie 
to America and are accultnratcd . If you look at the Mason ir. 
Europe or the Catholics in Ireland, Italy, or France you can 
see what very different institutions and philosophies they have 



from those came units represented hero. And so I would argue 
that there is a high commitment to equality which has seen its 
vps end downs but is a progressive one in A* trican politico. 



Louis Hartz (1955) has argued that precisely because America 
escaped the period of feudalism, in which there was a caste system 
with its deference and attitude toward government as essentially the 
natural creation of the privileged classes, we were able to develop a 
system in which there was a theory of a general American ethos which 
did not permit the rise of family or- s tccracios. Three generations 
of the Adams family lamented the fr.c>. that there is no place in 
America for nobility and aristocracy because one must cater to the 
masses and because there is a disrespect for the aristocracy. 
Equality, therefore, has firm political roots in American history- - 
both in the institutions we did develop and the institutions like 
feudalist’, and caste systems we fortunately by-passed. 



Uorbert Cans (196$) observes he*- middle -class Americans use 
demand for individual "libertv" as the justification for keeping 
wealth and position and for getting tore. Individual "liberty" 
given a higher priority than social and economic equality. Cans 
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whether liberty Is demanded by a Southern advocate of states 1 
rights to keep Negroes in their place or by r. property owner 
v:ho wants to sell his house to any white willing to buy it, 
liberty has bccor.c the ideology of the norc fortunate. In 
the years to come, the "have-nots," whether they lack money or 
.freedom* will demand increasingly the reduction of this form of 
liberty. Those who ash. for more equality arc not opposed to 
liberty r 0 r so , of course; want they wart is sufficient equality 
so that they, too, cm enjoy the liberty now virtually monopolized 
by the "haves." 



Cans* analysis shows that the dimensions of civic participation arc 
rooted in political and social conditions and that caunlity, as a civile 
st atus or condition, has priority over dimensions of civic participa ticn 
which involve civ ic choice. Cans believes there is no necessary con- 



flict between liberty 
create should provide 
continue his own life 
this, when it comes, 1 



and ceuality. "The society," he states, "we rust 
enough equality to permit everyone the liberty to 
without creating inequality for others, and that 
■ill be the Great Society." 



Perhaps the most secure of our rights is due process. Due 
process relates to participation because it reflects whether or not a 
cot of rules and procedures -an be provided to accommodate social 
conflict in ways that all individuals would find procedurally fair, 
using whatever norms of fair procedure the society has developed 
("ostia, 1963a. p. ^9)« Due pre-css relates to dissent whenever 
society decides to suspend the norms of fair procedure to punish the 
dissenter or when it decides what the proper limits of dissent rust 
be. Due process relates directly to equality whenever the original 
rules contain intrinsic inequalities or the interpretation of the 
rules in new situations is discriminatory. V’estin (1963b, p. 25) 
believes that due process is the nest secure of the four dimensions of 
ci :ic participation and that American society has established its 
pragmatic value. The nore equality that cores into cur society, the 
wore One pretess almost automatically follows with it. Often the 
growth of due process * which the commitment of the courts end lawyers 
even in. the -.urrer.: crises shows is a continuing upward curve, pre- 
cedes the securing of substantive equality. 



Nsstin (1968a, op. A9-50) observes that an Inherently discrimi- 
natory role or the social realities and consequences or a neutral 
rule can weaken or suspend the right of due process. For example, an 
inherently discriminatory rule is that the individual facing criminal 
charges is not entitled to have course! appointed for him. Since an 
adversary system of justice depends upon counsel to defend the ir.di* 
viduoi, to allow the conviction of an individual because he could not 
afford to hive an attorney is inherently unjust. The neutral rule, 
of course, requires the court to appoint counsel for those individuals 
tirwblo to hire their own. The social realities of the peer, however, 
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tfufLLi ‘uaabqn tbo r~>p rsf cvo ?>roc<ias bccnii''-* f.Wcy c:vtyx<>v r.Cfcora 
t/> hnva the u.or.t ccuo'ccrf; couasol available, th ny cannot afford 
private irvestisasi^ns to ga ':bn ■; jwa'U’inriu evidence, and they cannot 
•.pay witnesses to attend court. Levine (l?6Ga 5 p. 50) also notes that 
the poor cannot afford a transcript of court proceedings, so important 
in appeals to higher courts. Similarly,, the right to bail is a 
neutral rule, a civil liberty, bvt the racial realities of the poor 
:;ah? its application to then unfair. Judges have discretionary 
power to set high or low bail and prosecutors, in the case of the 
poor, are inch •*! longed in requesting high bail. There is no ^ne 
around to argue that low bail in a civil liberty since the individual 
held in custody for sir: to eight months or longer will often lose his 
job and cannot oasilv help in the r reparation of his own defense. 



Although there are there infringements upon the right of due 
process, especially in the cr.ro of the poor and minority groups, 

‘Jos tin (1113a , pp. 51-53) bniioves that due process is the most 
cherished and observed of our four dinennions of civic participation. 
Ku writes that "there is a high level of agreement that the rules of 
the game ought to be accepted by the rich and poor, left and right, 
northerner and southerner, end so on, because everybody is aware that 
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believes that after moments o" political cmttcraie.n, as in tho McCarthy 
period, due process is the first point cl resiliency or snap bach. 
Senator Joseph. IvoCr.r thy challenged the rules or due process because 
they were blocking his imposition or stricter limits or dissent. When 
it finally ; sue tine to discipline McCarthy in the Senate, the charge 
brought against him was hie disregard for the prccerr.es of fair in- 
vestigation and o£ proper procedure. The charge of Uc.2o.rthy * s Sailv.ro. 
f a observe due process quickly mobilised public opinion against him. 

V.’a see in tho McCarthy hearings the relationship o£ dissent and due 
process. Tv.c process cccer.cs the target of those who rant to rove 
against the dissenters. Tut it is also the mechanism by ‘.hi eh the 
more liberty-minded individuals carp back ('in stir. , 1903a, p. 53), 

In summary, we have identified four dimensions of civic partici- 
pation on a continuum stretching between civic competence and civic 
impotence. The dimensions cf involvement in decision-making and 
oissent also fall within the category of choice, representing condi- 
tion? or rights within which each individual is free to participate 
or not to participate. The dimensions of equality r.r.d dee process 
fall within the category of status or rights which must be cut<. rat le- 
al ly given to every citlten without his laying an individual claim to 
end without obliging him to enarcise them. The dimension of involve- 
ment in accis ion-raking is the overarching distension and embraces the 
three remaining dimensions. If **o rank the rights of dissent, 
equality, and due process in terms cf the strength or security they 
enjoy in the American political tradition, re would give the first 
van’-: to the right of due. process, the strongest, and the third or 
Jove sc rank to the right of dissent, the most fragile of the dirsen- 
,m;.cns of civic participation. The degree of poverlessness, pereep- 
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tion of violation personal identity, feelings of discrimination 
and inequity, and feelings of arbitrariness and injustice the 
citizen experiences is proportionate to the degree he is denied the 
enjoys cent of these d inversions of civic participation. To the degree 
that a citizen can command a. response from the political and social 
environment in defense of his choices and status is proportionate to 
the degree he enjoys these basic democratic rights. 

In the following section of this document, I shall explore the 
degree to which models of social action and reform embody these 
dimensions of civic participation. 



Kegels of So ci al R eform 



Mathews (1968) has distinguished at least three models of social 
change and reform evident in contemporary political and social life 
in America and elsewhere. These are (1) the mass protest model, (?.) 
the program model, ard (3) the community development model. In this 



section 1 describe the characteristics and 
models and their "fit' 1 with the dimensions 



relationship': of these 
of civic participation. 



The mass protest model is host illustrated bv the a 11- Mach 
mars membership organisation with oligarchical c'ccision-naking, exist- 
ing in the Him South. The mass -bared organisation has several dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Usually there is only a small active 
membership. A demonstration mobilizes the "troops" and successfully 
appeals for demonstrators from allied groups. In periods of low 
tension and trar.cuility, great divisions exist w: thin the or gani ra- 
ti or., In periods of high tension, demonstrations, arrests, brutality, 
and so on, great cohesion exists. The leaders of these organizations 
have charismatic appeal. These organizations, to maintain internal 
stability and discipline, usually require broad goals and ideology 
and, in moments of confrontation, a single issue or focus. In the 
case of the black organizations, there must be a high degree of racial 
consciousness and a high identification between one's own self- 
interest and broad racial goals (Mathews, 1968, p. 29). The mass 
protest organizations are "intermittent'' in the cense that they 
require activity only sporadically and for short periods of time, 
luring dormant states an elite subunit maintains organizational life. 

It becomes a mass, organization only during confrontation when it 
recruits wide'support frett the community. Mathews (p. 30) states 
that "in its mass dimension it is not a membership organisation. 
Participants commit themselves for the duration of the action. The 
next action ray mobilize different participants." High organizational 
flexibility is necessary to meet complex and changing problems, 
relieving hat'd (1968), Mathews (1813, p. 31) renders this model of 
mass protest organizations: ''Conflict creates unity; control is 

exercised by a small group of leaders; loyalty and obedience is 
insisted upen; meetings are held to inform and to gain and demonstrate 
support of members . " 
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How veil dees the mass pretest model embody the dir.ens ions of 
civic participation? Clearly there is a high level of involvement 
curing protest periods, but decision-mahing, especially during 
dormant states, but also during periods of confrontation, scens to 
concentrate in tan hands of elite oligarchies . The organizations 
themselves, however, 'insist of minority and dissident groups largely 
unrepresented in the mainstream of American political life and there- 
fore provide unique opportunities for civic participation. The 
organisations clearly exorcise the right of dissent and, in fact, 
arc a major source of strength, except in their extremist moments, 
strengthening the tradition of dissent in American politics. The 
issues which cause the protects and confrontations are largely 
issues of inequality, particularly unequal housing and educational 
opportunities and unequal job opportunities and welfare benefits. 

Duo process has often protected the right to protest and demonstrate. 
It is often threatened by the revolutionary in t r an ? i gene y of the 
protectors who claim temporary immunity from the rules of due 
process long enough to "get" end punish the protestors and demonstra- 
tors. 

The pro gram m od el is best illustrated by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the grey area projects sponsored by the Ford Foundation 
and the President's Commie. cion on duvcnilo Delinquency (see Section IV 
above). In this model community action is initiated from above or 
outside the community. The "program" coordinates, extends, or 
initiates programs by existing agencies to eliminate overlap and to 
provide new and integrated services 0 "a thews > 196$, p. 61). According 
to Ka chews (p. 61) the goals of the model are "social planning, 
interagency coordination, reshaping of agencies to fit problems, the 
provision of individual services, and some citizen participation in 
planning decisions." Program administrators often resort to formal 
or informal cooptation to achieve program goals. In formal coopta- 
tion there is the appearance of sharing authority for public opinion 
purposes while the real exercise of authority remains in the hands o 
the program administrators. In informal cooptation there is cn actual 
sharing of power in response to pressures from the local bureaucracy 
upon whom the program depends. This type of cooptation results in 
often vast program changes and, as in the case of T7A. often causes 
the program to realign itself with conservative local elements. The 
program is th.cn shaped by local intermediaries rather than by the 
people. 

How well dees the program model embody the dimensions of civic 
* participation? Kathcvs (p. AO), following Solsnick's (1949) analysis, 
gives these reasons for the ineffectiveness •£ civic participation in 

the typical program model: the first priority is program administra- 

tion and responsibility rather than program development with citizen 
participation; there is external control over membership sice and 
representation and over the selection of leadership; areas of civic 
dec is ion -malting are severely limited; there is tight control ovev 

access to the group by outsiders; and. there is a rojtinincd service 
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program. According to Mnrris and Do in (1967, pp. 167-8) , tho grey area 
projects did not include a single poor mart or woman. Efforts to organize 
the lev:cr class largely attracted Individuals who were upwardly mobile, 

'.“'.on the programs attempted serious innovation by scrr.c form cf 
community organisation, they fcv.n.d crises of dissent and often had to 
choose against the bureaucracy. Mebiliuation for Youth was nearly 
destroyed in a witchhunt for subversives (Mathews. 1968, p. 43). 

There is considerable doubt whether or net these programs greatly expanded 
equality of opportunity for the poor they were to serve. Mathews 
(p. 41) writes: "The Doctrine of Stimulation by which the federal carrot 

is supposed to stimulate local institutions to use their own resources 
and which carries with it lee re federal administrative controls, was 
unsuccessful in inducing a significant increase in local resources." 

Federal funds were diverted from the poor into the hands of voracious, 
self-aggrandising bureaucracies . The frequency of criminal misappropriation 
of funds indicates the abuse of duo process. Bureaucratic "due process” 
resulted in program emasculation. 

The community dcu e?.o pmor . t mod el does not direct its efforts to individuals. 
According to Mathews ( 1963 , p. 61 ), this model embraces a people-directed 
process based upon the people's perception of their needs and the dis- 
covery or creation of community . Mathews states, that this model 'assumes 
that the problem, is cr.e of group motivation and, therefore, it attempts 
to crcacc community feeling, cr discover we- fee ling in ccarr.cn symbols and 
meanings, in goals and problems uniting people, in feelings of ccrmor. 
purpose., or belonging, of being neighbors. ’* It is a model which emphasizes 
self-help and a feeling of ownership, sponsorship, and involvement in the 
group. Following Clinard’s (1966) study of the Delhi project, Mathews 
(pp. 67.-65) identifies these additional model characteristics. There is 
wide cor-unity participation (as high as 39 per cent in the Delhi project). 
Project areas hc.pt together people of the same caste, occupation, or 
religion. In the beginning organizational units were small, comprised of 
twenty- five to fifty-five families- -a genuine effort to go to the 
people rather than to their leaders. Sir.ee local bureaucracies will 
deny legitimation to the projects, legitimation with the people in an 
essential condition for success of self-help projects. Khen success 
itself results , more legitimacy is established. The leadership was 
indigenous to the community and recruited from those identified as 
community of crisis leaders, those who offered services or suggestions, 
men with previous self-help experience, and women showing pride in 
their homes. 

How well dees the community development embedy the dimensions 
of civic participation? Of the three models vc have considered, the 
community oevelopnent model allows the highest level of individual and 
group involvement in dccisior.-mahing. A careful building of membership 
with the people whom the project will benefit develops meaningful civic 
participation and provides its own legitimation of power especially in 
facing the opposition of traditional leadership and bureaucracy. The 
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exercise of dissent boccm. 
crises between tree, it ion 
traditional erodes of org 
local authorities realise 
can play in community dev 
ccrr.nunity councils from 
’..mo will profit by the no. 
neat of their cornu cities 
especially in the sense t 
just rules as improvement 
an appropriate context fc 



as crucial because of the struggle which 
1 and indigenous leadership and. the rev: and 
niso.tion, a struggle which continues until 
the important role municipal institutions 
ole 'rent. F. quality is assured because the 
lie start are controlled by the ' cry people 
social and economic resources the oevclop- 
wiil provide. Duo process is promoted 
hat social realities catch un with inherently 
in economic and social conditions provide 
r rule application. 



In summary, this section of the document has- reviewed some 
basic assumptions about democratic society end distinguished a 
participatory democracy fren more primitive conceptions such as 
elitist democracy and parochial ar.d subject political cultures. 

The essential characteristic is the ccmnitr.ent to large-scale 
citizen participation as well as a belief in rationality of indi- 
vidual interest ar.d a quest for civility. To also reviewed the 
basic dimensions of civic par’: icigation- - invo Ivemcnt in dociricn- 
making, dissent, equality, rr.d due process. Finally, we described 
three contemporary models of social action, the macs protest, the 
program, and community development models to see how well they 
embodied the dimensions of civic participation. This analysis 
rakes clear the superiority of the community development model and 
the tendencies toward bureaucratic conservatism, in the program 
model and oligarchical elitism in the macs organisation model. 

In terms of cur four conceptions of nan me can see in the 
fine meshing of self and community interest how the community 
development model is also the model for the development o £ Civic 
Men. By building the type of organizations or councils which will 
exactly meet the needs c_ the individuals in the group, the political 
end social environment is radically transformed and the Alienated 
Mam need no longer foul that there in a government organised against or 
existing in spite ef him. Succors in small community organizations 
is tangible and personal as well as intrinsically legitimate end 
public. The formal and informal political and racial barriers 
which now separate the Private Man from, the larger community of 
which he is a part rapidly vanish as the productive involvement 
in community life replaces the need to find one's satisfaction 
exclusively in private spheres of activity. The program model is 
largely motivated by conservative thinking and aspiration to change 
as little as possible in political and social structure and to use 
that structure as the chief instrument of social reform. It 
expresses the. now evanescent hops of the Private Man that all the 
political ar.d social premises around which ho has org.anlr.ed his 
world will remain intact along with their present institutional 
and legal expression. In fact, the very political and administra- 
tive structures which undermined the program model, for me 
rrivate Man, become a protective wall between the private and 
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public sectors of his life. In the rc.cs protest model, especially 
in its authority:::*. r: end hierarchical mode, during dormant periods, 
vc find vestiges of the Slitc Man and a rather paradoxical distrust 
of the very masses the organization rants to lead. 

It is possible that in meeting the crises of our age that 
there are roles for each model and each type of man, Mathers (1968, 
p. 29) relieving Wilson (1965) has suggested such an assignment of 
roles. The mass protect organisation stimulates and mobilises wide- 
spread support for the issue. The program model provides for the 
occasion for influencing and hopefully coopting traditional leaders 
and public officials. Tinally, the community organisation maintains 
the openness and fluidity cf communication which avoids polarization 
and stalemate. This combination of models provides the charismatic 
Suite Han his moment to command loyalty and obedience in open confron- 
tation. It provides for the cooptation if not the conversion cf 
Private Men and their political spokesmen now lodged in bureaucracies 
about to be infused by the program with nev light and energy. It 
provides Alienated Men the challenge and the authentic opportunity 
to exercise control over their cm social destiny. Tinally, it 
provides ample opportunity for Civic Men to r.ahe the development 
of their cornuniticc a combined source cf public and private corcern. 

In the following section of the document v*o shall explore the 
implications of cur theory of civic participation for civic education 
in a period of crisis. 




c? ct.vj.c education 



The wine’s o f change no:.* ‘-".Bering American politics and society will 
alone c’rnstically alter tha conditions under which we r.ust live one 
die and eventually niter our responses to those* conditions-»our styles 
of living end cut* underlyin'* cone options of the good life, the good body 
politic, end the good society. We cannot entirely trust, however, to 
the blind drift of events. If toe following decode demands that wo 



mount ~n cm of reform 
society, explode tire fa 
with the crises ripping 
trend toward civic p-~rt 
end 'cccpfncc of what 
effort to guide change 



in which we alter our conception of nan and 
ll 2 ci.es of traditional political theory, wrestle 
society no art, and preserve and enhance the 
icipticn and mass democracy, then understanding 
is happening, must combine with the concrete 
in dosir-'blc directions. 



In this section of the document I snail consider what political 
and social interventions in the rush of contemporary historical events 
ere possible and desirable. I limit myself to interventions in one 
institutional system, the educational system, not only because this is 
the American institution which chiefly occupies the Canter, but also 
beca.ua c it is the institution which can best pa.vo the way for new 
political conceptions and roles and for the meliorative reform of itself 
a.nd other institutions. 



The section divides into three parts: (1) It begins with c 
consideration of what civic education should be at a time when insti- 
tutions are dissolving. (2) Then ve look ct the present role of the 
school in civic education. (3) Mext va examine and critique the 
literature on political socialisation for what guidance it gives us in 
achieving our new educational mission. (A) Finally we exa.mine the 
literature on authoritarian personality end group dynamics for guidance 
in delineating new functions for civic education. 



The. F ew Civic Education 

It is impossible to squeeze cur analysis of contemporary political 
and social dilemmas r.nd our projected trends for the seventies into the 
contemporary format of a. single institution or one Sphere of activity of 
that institution, as in the ease of the school and civic Objection. 

Cur analysis forces the conclusion that American institutional life is 
rapidly dissolving in a post-egr*rinn and technological society cr.d 
that only the threads of democvactic tradition will remain. 

The new civic education trust create the new democracy. American 
institutional life will experience r number of dramatic charges. First, 
acre institutions will disappear, such ns the party convention and the 
Electoral College, these which the cersanicetion media r.nd expanded 
political participation hove made anachronistic and, indeed, undemocratic 
when they threaten to flout the popular will, feccnd, there will be 



drastic chargor in the institutions which remain, especially in the way 
thev arc managed. The university, for example, will survive but the 
power alignments ?*r :ong policy-making boards, state legislatures- Federal 
funding agencies, university acninistre tion, faculty, and students will 
sharply alter* Third, there will be new institutions which combine 
private and public interest and control. Current examples are the 
Satellite Corporation and urban development agencies.. Finally, there 
will be new institutional relationships at Federal, state, and local 
levels. Federal funding of local educational projects frequently by- 
passes state control and develops new relationships between Federal and 
local agencies. A metropolitan area which embarks on the solution of 
problems of air pollution, clean water supply, traffic flew, and 
public transportation does so largely by ignoring traditional city and 
county jurisdictions and establishing new governmental and administrative 
relationships. 

The row civic education must develop in the student the awareness 
of the consequences of these institutional changes. Institutional 
changes disturb and even disrupt traditional power alignments and the 
traditional structure of social rewards. Changes, therefore, meet with 
sometimes monumental resistance which only the pressure of crisis and 
demand can overcome. Sven ike reformers become contentious as they 
struggle to shape the new power alignments and reward system for maximum 
self benefit. Institutional change has powerful effects and never is 
a panacea. The dilemmas of social reform, described in Section V, are 
ample evidence of the delicate balance which exists between institutional 
innovation and the consolidation of reform. Yesterday’s reform becomes 
today’s problem in a never-ending cycle which keeps Civic Men busier than 
could any Cnlvinistic conscience, ho a r a not even certain, as Mosher 
(ISft?, p. 5F4) reminds vs, that increased participation in the effort to 
reorganise public institutions contributes to employee support for 
reorganisation or reduces his future resistance. 



Mhat should civic education provide the student who must somehow 
develop adequate orientations for the welter of institutional change he 
will experiences First, it must provide a rational and ionlyticnl 
approach to political ai.l social problems. The student must grasp the 
complexities of the political and social realities of his time and see 
the necessity of adopting options and programs which must be modified 
in time* There are no panaceas and permanent solutions. He rust 
understand that the consequences of institutional change are often as 
monumental ns the forces which brought it about. Second, civic education 
should provide the student with a meaningful link between what he is as 
an individual with a particular ethnic background and the larger context 
of political and serial change within which he plays cut his life. 

The relationship between primary an', secondary groups are transient 
and blurred and must be re-established in a way which provides students 
of all ethnic backgrounds some meaningful continuity between the 
private life of the homo and neighborhood and the public life of school 
and politics* Third, civic education should provide the student sere 
theory of social change. The student must sec that institutional reform 
is part of a historical process to which he can relate and that it is 
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not chiefly the result of! political conspiracy and chicanery- He must 
also understand that as an autonomous individual, with his own needs and 
style and his own sense of what is happening and what should be happening, 
that he can and should sometimes resist change • 



Finally, civic education should provide the student the opportunity 
to remake the mode o£ his human relationships* As the power relationships 
and reward structures of institutional life are changing about him, he 
must also change the power relationships he has with people inside the 
institutions in which he participates* What are the appropriate 
relnCionsh:lps with authority, with ethnic minorities, with the dissenter, 
and so on, in a participatory democracy? To handle such relationships 
within the new democratic ethos the student must learn to use now 
techniques, as evidenced in the retraining of local police forces in 
the handling of racial minorities and student protestors. Interpersonal 
relations are learned and civic education can provide the opportunity 
for the student to experience openness and directness and to avoid the 
language of power. The fact that many individuals today display the 
psychiatric symptoms of isolation, loneliness, and emotional super- 
ficiality implies the strong need for deeper interpersonal involvement* 



Clearly the schools and civic education are charged with a crucial 
and noble mission* In the section which follows we want to compare the 
traditional school conception of its social role with the weighty 
responsibilities of civic education in the seventies. 



The School and Civic Education Today 



In the decade of the seventies the school will increasingly become 
the ideological battleground of the political factions appearing as the 
traditional liberal consensus dissolves. Partly by historical accident 
and partly by design, conservative, liberal, and radical left opinion 
has turned to the school as the chief agent of preserving- the republic, 
moderating reform, or revolutionising American institutions. In this 
section of the document we shall consider the traditional role of the 
school in the present political system* 



In traditional political theory the role of the school is embodied 
primarily in the maintenance of the system, to supply the society with 
the trained personnel to carry out its normative functions. In this 
maintenance role the school transmits the political culture of the past 
to students who eventually assume adult responsibilities. As great 
research centers the schools, or universities, add to our storehouse of 
knowledge and to the burgeoning technology and profits but always within 
the framework of the middle class consensus and American business and 
government ethic. Wes tin (1968c) describes the system-maintenance 
activity of the university: 



...the university, as the principal storehouse and organizer 
of knowledge, the training ground of experts, and the certifier 
of talent, has reached a new position of prominence and influence 
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in American society. Faculty members and university 
administrators move about the consulting posts and policy 
councils c:: \ d ness, labor, government, civic groups,, and 
the foundations in unprecedented numbers, and the path for 
students recommended to those organizational establishments by 
the faculty-administrator certifier is a shining career, highway. 



Because of the ceiling on and frustration of career aspirations, 
American teachers, in the degree and style of their political partici- 
pation, emphasize sys toms-maintenance and systems-compliancc (Zcigler, 
1967), Largely recruited from the middle class, teachers' allegiance 
to middle class values, according to Zeiglcr's (p. 29) evidence, 
increases with teaching experience. This situation is exacerbated 
for male teachers who often enter the profession to increase their 
chances of upward mobility only to find later in their careers that 
their salaries arc no higher than those of their female colleagues and 
that many of their initial hopes for advancement are forever thwarted. 

In effect, the male teacher who originally entered his profession to 
improve his socioeconomic status finds in his later career that he is 
indeed downward mobile. Zeigler (?. 25) observes that "one method of 
creating a Radical Right is to take a male, place him in the 
incongruously feminine teaching role, keep him there for years at a 
low income, and allow his hopes for advancement to fade as his 
experience increases but his situation does not change," The tendency 
of downward-mobile individuals is to cling desperately to the values 
of the class from which they have departed (p* 47). The downward-mobile 
teachers are the most conservative teachers. They are also politically 
cynical and alienated. They are excessively cautious about their 
political involvements . Only 20 percent of teachers believe that it 
is proper and desirable to participate in sanctionablc or "unsafe" 
activities (p. 69). 



In effect, teachers often see themselves ns left out of the 
political process. Yet the school is a major agency of political 
socialization. Zcigler (p. 50) asks ,r Is it possible for teachers who 
are cynical and alienated about the political process to convey to their 
students how necessary it is to participate in the political process? 

If a teacher believes that hie participation in the process -is futile, 
can he conceal his sense of futility and frustration from students and 
successfully teach them how to become politically responsible citizens?" 
There is rather bitter irony in the ordinary classroom situation 
presided over by a po?.itically disenchanted teacher, convinced that his 
is not the best possible world, yet using textbooks suffused with the 
cheery image of suburban living and an Enlightenment optimism which 
guarantees man's ultimate triumph over inequality and injustice. 



There is equal irony in the fact that high school social studies 
teachers, despite their unhappy socioeconomic status, believe that it 
is empirical truth that America has the best type of government yet 
devised by man (Zcigler, p. 116). There is no evidence that either 
liberal or conservative teachers encourage students to undertake critical 
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evaluation of American institutions, Zeigler (p. 119) writes: 

The classroom operates basically to reinforce a belief in the 
desirability of maintaining the status quo. It is very doubtful 
that the classroom experience of students encourages them 
toward radical politics. If there is brainwashing in the high 
schools, it is clearly not for indoctrination in socialism; 
rather it appears aimed at the production of optimistic, uncritical 
citizens . The oolitic?.! world, of the high schools is not the 
world of politicians. 

The traditional role of the school in the political system as one 
of sys tcrnis-maintcnance is underscored by a study by Edgar Litt (1966). 

As part of his study, Litt compared the values found in civic textbooks 
v/ith those articulated by community interest groups such as PTA 
officials and religious, civic and political leaders. He for. id 
considerable congruence between community and textbook values. For 
example, when the community emphasized the democratic creed, "the 
rights of citizens and minorities to influence governmental police 
through non- tyrannical procedures, Tf 52 percent of the textbooks contained 
a corresponding emphasis. When, however, the community leaders placed 
little stress on the resolution of political problems through group 
conflict, only (' %j percent of the textbooks contained a corresponding 
emphasis. It appears that the schools are sensitively attuned to system 
cues in the selection of the content for political socialization. 

One link between the school and community that can result in 
systcms-maintenance or sys terns- challenge is the socioeconomic and ethnic 
composition of the student body and the school faculty. Educational 
t’ncorists and social engineers see in the social composition of the 
school a major instrument for the shaping of political beliefs and 
attitudes (Dawson and Prewitt, 1969, p, 167). When the student body and 
faculty consist almost exclusively of black, lower-class elements, 
one expects in the decade of the seven' Ics that the school will challenge 
the dominant values of the political culture and invest a significant 
part of its effort in promoting beliefs and behavior which challenge 
and shade the system. We can also entertain the theoretical hope that 
school integration will bring into balance the forces of systcms- 
maintenance and sys terns- challenge to create a new political consensus 
incorporating the political participation of those minorities now 
outside the system. The very fact that former black demands for school 
segregation and decentralization reflect changes in the black leader- 
ships program for the political socialization of the black child. 

In the decade ahead the political socialization of the black child will 
emphasize his binding links to the black community and his relatively 
autonomous relationship with the white community. It is too early to 
predict whether such a program of political socialisation can ever 
produce the political balance and ethnic cohesiveness required by the 
American political system. 



Beyond systcms-maintenance one can convincingly argue that school 
practice presents an authoritarian model of decision-making, Dccision- 
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male in." moves down through no. elaborate, medieval hierarchical structure, 
with the central governing hoards and administrative elites at the top 
and the class room teacher and student at the bottom* There is an 
elaborate array of intermediaries, some of whom are agents of the 
central office sent into the school to enforce administrative and 
curricular decisions made at the top and others of whom arc local 
administers who care the middle link in the chain of administrative 
command between the central office and the single school, Vi thin 
each school the sane hierarchical structure and flow of decision- 
making from top to bottom is neatly replicated so that each school 
principal can boast a nicrocosmic hegemony corresponding exactly to 
the grand design of the central board and superintendent. Within 
each classroom, the teacher is invested exclusively with the power of 
decision-making and, unless philosophically, pedagogical ly, or 
politically moved, shares little of this power with the students* 

The students, then, form a politically impotent group mho soon discover 
that their only means of representing their interests and influencing 
decisions is through conscious cooptation, quiet systems-subversion, 
or loud and dramatic protest and demonstration. In essence, then, the 
authoritarian model of the .school presents a model of decision-naking 
hostile to the values and practices of participatory democracy. 



We now want to consider in some ideal sense the importance of the 
school in the political socialisation of the child. First, the 
school portrays the ideals and norms of the political and social 
system. Ideally, it can emphasize the rights and obligations of the 
citizen,to participate in government. Beyond focusing on the right 
and obligation to vote, the school can provide sufficient understanding 
of procedures open to citizens for legitimately influencing government* 
It can delineate the role and importance of conflict in the operation 
of the political system Second, the school is the child’s first and 
most vivid example of how group membership and organization can achieve 
desirable ends. In its own intramural severance and its depiction of 
current political process, the school should vividly teach and demons tra 



how achieving political goal" 



influencing political officials 



facilitated by participation in organized groups and political parties. 
The school should provide the evidence for and the opportunity to study 
the efficacy of community action ar.d pressure groups* It should provide 
occasion for the development of social skills necessary to carry on 
profitable group work* Third, the school should present a realistic 
portrayal of the political process, Hess and Torney (1967, p. 218) have 
noted that the school ignores the "tougher, less pleasant facts of 
political life" in America, They state that "while it would probably 
be unwise to discuss political corruption in early grades, the process 
of socialization should include a somewhat more realistic view of the 
operation of the political system," Finally, the importance of the 
school lies in the influence it has in shaping the child's self-concept 
and his political self. Educational systems produce Private Ken, Elite 
Men, and Civic Ken, An educational system which consciously or 
unconsciously teaches the strict reparation of public ar.d private life 
and develops a false optimism about the presumably mechanical success 
with which the system meets crises and solves problems undoubtedly 
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produces Private Ken who experience relatively low levels o£ anxiety 
and guilt in pursuing almost er.clus5.vely private fortunes and asp -.ra- 
tions* An educational system, which devotes its major attention to the 
education of elites which will assume the powers and responsibilities 
of decision-malting in the public and political sectors of American life 
undoubtedly produces Elite Ken whose sense of noblesse oblige and social 
mission will silence misgivings which arise when they snuff out the 
pleas and demands of the minorities and the unrepresented dissenters 
with the heavy weight of their own decrees. An educational system 
can also produce Civic Ken who value civic participation, who understand 
and in practice honor the rights of dissent, equality, and due process, 
who accept conflict as a dir.ons5.on of political behavior, and who find 
their highest satisfaction in their citizenship roles* 



In summary, I have described the traditional role of the school 
as one of systcms-maintcnance. This role is played out in the basic 
conservatism of most teachers, in the acceptance of the status quo by 
most social studios teachers, and in the school ? s sensitive attuneir.ent 
to community cues in the choice of textbook material. The authoritarian 
model of most decision-making within the educational system clearly 
fails to meet the basic requirements of participatory democracy. The 
socioeconomic and ethnic composition of the school can be the basis 
for maintaining or challenging the system.. This examination of the 
role of the school in the political socialization of the child reveals 
that the school ordinarily fails to carry out two vital functions- - 
the tra n s formi ng of the political culture so that students view and 
experience politics in a now light and the creat ing of political 
culture so that students study the need and the process of creating 
now political communities and institutions. 

What guidance does the behavioral and social science • literature 
provide in reformulating civic education to accomplish its creative 
mission of the seventies? The most relevant literature is that on 
political socialization, which we shall now examine. 

Po 1 i t ica 1 Socle 1 i za t ion 



In this era of the behavioral sciences wc can no longer naively 
believe that widespread behavior uniformity is the product of only 
relatively haphazard natural events or that institutions turn out 
best when wc studiously avoid any deliberate intervention in their 
evolution, Wc no longer believe this about institutions and probably 
most of us no longer believe it about children. The fact that wc 
have raised generations of flag-waving patriots, each poised to meet 
the "enemy" on his own or their own shores, each experiencing the ‘ 
same quickening of the pulse when hearing the awesome, chords of national 
anthems, and each intoning with the same ritualistic cadence the pledges 
to flags, is not entirely attributable to the accidents of. nature. 
Cultural anthropologists are quick to point out that there arc children 
whose observance of tribal rituals has nothing to do with patriotism 
and manifest destiny and much to do with helping the Child see himself 
as an extension of nature and universe. Clearly some process intervenes 
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between the chile and the political and social symbols and institu- 
tions to which ho v. It irately pledges his effort and allegiance- -n 
process called political socialisation* 

Socialization is a two-way process (D awson and Prewitt, 1969, pp, 
15-16) . On the one hand the child's admission to society is pur- 
chased at the price or restraining, restricting, and even obliterating 
his libidinous tendencies, a process of repression which Freud attri- 
buted to the censory functions of the Superego. In the less 
picturesque language of Dawson and Prewitt (p. 16), socialization is 
"the closing up of certain behavioral options. An initially wide 
range of alternatives becomes narrower as one is socialized. 11 On the 
other hand, the child relinquishes these options in exchange for the 
new options he can enjoy only when he "joins* 1 society. 

Dawson and Prewitt prefer to emphasize the positive aspects of 
socialization in their definition of political socialization. 

Political socialization, they state (p. 17) is the developmental 
process through vrhich the citizen acquires a mature political self. 

The "political self" is p. convenient reference to the package of 
political orientations of each individual. These orientations are 
diverse attitudes, feelings, and beliefs. 

Greenstein (1965) notes. the unconscious nature of much political 
socialization. It includes "all learning, formal ana informal, 
deliberate and unplanned, at every stage of the life cycle, including 
not only explicitly political learning but also nominally nen- 
political learning of politically relevant personality characteristics. 

Te can round cut our definition of political socialization by 
relating the process to political culture. Political culture "is the 
pattern of distribution cf orientations members of a community have 
toward politics" (Dawson and Prewitt, 1969, p. 27). It includes 
national political traditions, national foil: heroes, the spirit of 
public institutions, the political passions of the citizens, and 
formal and informal rules of politics. Political culture also in— 
Includes political stereotypes, styles, and moods. Dawson end 
Frcwitt (p. 27) identify three types of tasks which political 
socialization performs for the political culture: (1) It (political 

socialization) main tains political culture when it transmits that 
culture from old to new citizens. (2) It transf orms political 
culture when it leads some or all of the citizenry to view and 
experience new aspects and qualities of political life, (3) It 
cjrenjqes political culture under conditions of dramatic change when, 
for example, it produces a new political community. 

In the political life of America, and in most nations, the 
processes of maintenance, transformation, and creation occur simul- 
taneously. Rather than forming mutually exclusive categories, the 
processes suggest n continuum, with the maintenance function at one 
end producing a political culture in one generation merely replicating 
the orientations of the previous generation and with the creation 
function at the other end producing drastic discontinuities 



in the saga of a nation, The polarization occurring on the American 
n ■ ' ..7:1 cal scene can bo attributed to the divergent emphasis opposed 
groups are giving to maintenance and creative processes. 

He can also consider the development of politica l socialization 
over the life span of the individual. Political socialization in n 
life-long ana cumulative process. There is ample evidence that the 
process of political socialization continues through-out the 
individual’s life span, although not all aspects of the political 
self at particular ages and stages may be equally affected. The 
level of conflict and the restating fluidity in the contemporary 
political scene often provides the occasion for significant and even 
dramatic change in adult political orientations and behavior. 

Political learning is not only continuous throughout the life span but 
also cumulative. The orientations the child acquires in his early 
life determine the style and content of his adult orientations. 

Hess and Torncy (1967) describe four models which explain the 
methods or processes whereby children acquire civic roles, They 
(p. 13) define roles as the "expectations set up by the system (such 
as rules, lavs, and customs) and by the expectations of other indivi- 
duals." In the development of civic roles the child has an image of 
what he can expect from, the system and he has his own nttitudinal and 
behavioral response to his system image. Hess and Torney (pp. 19-22) 
describe the four models as follows: 

Th c_ A c c u mu Ration Ho del . This view assumes that the acquisition 
cf political expectations proceeds by the addition of units of 
knowledge, information, attitudes, and activities. 

The Interpersonal Tran sfer Model. This model assumes that the 
child approaches explicit political socialization already 
possessing a fund of experience in interpersonal relationships 
and gratifications. In subsequent relationships with figures 
of authority, he will establish modes of interaction which arc 
similar to those he has experienced with persons in his early 
life . 

T he Identific ati on Ho de l. This model stresses the child's 
imitation of the behavior of some significant other person-- 
usually a parent or a tcccker--vhcn the adult has not attempted 
to persuade the child of his viewpoint. 

The Co g nitive- develo pm ental Hodcl , This model assumes that the 
capacity to deal with certain kinds of concepts and information 
sets limits on die understanding that can be acquired of political 
phenomena, . . . This model nssumrs that it may be possible to 
tench a given concept to n child who has not reached an appro- 
priate developmental level: socialization is related to the 

phase of cognitive development. 

No single model explains development at all the stages; these 
models apply at different stages (Hess and Torney, 1967, p. 22). The 



Interpersonal Transfer Model describes the child’s first approach to 
the political sys ten and how his needs and pest expectations influence 
this approach, Although the Accumulation Model is inadequate to 
explain early attachment to governmental figures and to the nation, 
it does describe the contribution of the school in building a fund of 
political knowledge* The Identification Model describes how the 
child develops preferences for particular parties and candidates. 

The Cognitive-developmental Model explains how the child grasps the 
more abstract and complex concepts of political processes. Later vc 
shall consider hew these mode Is relate to the three tasks political 
socialization performs and the implications of both models and tasks 
for the reform of civic education. 

Finally, there are the a gencies of political socialization. These 
are the family, church, peer group, school, and the communications 
media* There is no general agreement about the relative influence of 
these agencies. Hess and Torney (1967, pp. 117-213) believe that the 
school "plays the largest part in teaching attitudes, conceptions, and 
beliefs about the operations of the political system." The family, 
they claim develops basic loyalty to country. Coleman (1961) claims 
the major role for the family, relatives, and peer group and a minor 
role for formal education. Dawson and Frewitt (1969, P. 205) 
reconcile these positions in describing the pattern of "waxing and 
waning" influence of the various agencies. These agencies, they 
state (p. 205) fall into three catcgori.es: 

The first consists of agencies which have authority over the 
growing child. The parents and teacher arc the most important 
examples. In the second category are agencies which stand in 
positions of equality with the learner. Age peers in school, 
friendship cliques in youth, and work associates in later life, 
as well as relations in secondary groups, are examples of these 
types. In the third category are political experiences themselves. 
Having contact with political authorities, voting, paying taxes, 
obeying laws, receiving benefits, and so forth, arc examples of 
such political socialization experiences. The political happenings 
that one learns about through the media are. in this category a^so. 

This review of the literature on political socialization suggests 
that it mostly consists of a fairly elaborate, terminology which fails 
to lend itself to studies which support the conceptualizations with 
data and which fails to analyze contemporary political and educational 
processes in a way which sheds useful light on the problems we face. 

The literature has a largely anthropological and personality theory 
bias and fails to ccmc to grips with other social science literature 
having a more solid theoretical base. The very concept of socialization 
is not carefully related to the psychological concept of stimulus- 
response learning, to mathematical models of social behavior, to 
Freudian psychology, and to cognitive, field, and role theories in 
social psychology. The literature on political socialization, 
therefore, stands strangely alone, without a strong theoretical 
framework of its own and essentially unrelated to stronger arc more 
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elaborate theories in the re la tec' disciplines, Whether or not the 
present .Completions will produce research which will shed important 
light on pm ikcol and school socialisation processes remains to be 
seen. To do so research on political socialization must come to 
grips wiuu the most powerful theories in psychology, sociology, and 
political science and produce an interdisciplinary formulation which 
is powerful enough to analyze the processes of civic education and 
which furnishes experimental evidence supporting particular interven- 
tions which will significantly contribute to the mission of the new 
civic education. 

T he Educational Literature 

There is also the educational literature on civic education 
which takes the form of research and debate, A central issue of the 
debate concerns the relative importance of transmitting knowledge, 
teaching methods of inquiry, and focusing directly on the development 
of democratic behaviors and values in the student body. The Council 
for Basic Education (October, 1963, ?. 3) asserts that the characteristic s 
of responsible citizenship "are not directly teachable matters, but 
are the by-products of ordered knowledge, ,T Lane and Sears (1904, p. CO), 
however, write that "pouring knowledge into the electorate won’t 
help much; teaching men how to use knowledge, how to conceptualize, 
appraise evidence, infer causality- -there lies a task worthy of a 
great teacher," The position of the Center, as outlined in the section 
which follows, recognizes the importance of teaching and learning the 
appropriate subject matter and methods of inquiry but stresses both 
the pedagogical and social need to develop in the student specific 
democratic behaviors. 

Many scholars arc in basic disagreement with the notion that 
ordered knowledge should guide the social studies. James P. Shaver 
(November, 1967, pp. 5S8-9) has noted a discrepancy between what the 
social studies ought to accomplish and what a program directed by 
the key concepts of the social sciences would accomplish, 

We find in social studies publications an abundance of grand 
statements about responsibility for citizenship education and 
the need to educate reflective, intelligent, rational citizens 
to participate in the decision-making processes of a free society. 

Yet "social studies" curriculum projects, textbooks, and class- 
rooms reflect little direct concern with analytic concepts 
appropriate to analyzing public issues. The paradox is net 
surprising, however, if one takes into account the subservience 
of educators to the notion of the social studies as adaptations 
and simplifications of the social sciences. The scientific 
commitment is to adequate description, not to application in 
practical circumstances. In consequence, social studies 
educators arc caught between uttering commitments to education 
for rational citizenship and perpetuating curricula which are 
based on criteria that scum in large part irrelevant to this 
objective. 
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Rather than rely solely on the social sciences as a guide to curriculu 
formation, Shaver voulcl orient the social studies toward contemporary 
issues, introducing social science material where relevant. Recog- 
nizing that public policy discussion rests on questions of value, 
information and concepts from outside the social sciences would have 
to be introduced. 

Using a different approach, Robert Froggc (February 1967, p. 114) 
also attacks the idea that knowledge of the social sciences will 
p r o c ■ u c a democratic behavior# 

The belief that knowledge of history or political science, 
logic or the scientific method, or the like, automatically 
cuases one to think and act in ways consistent with the 
democratic ideal is, at best, a gross oversimplification. 

Such a model appears to assure that behavior emanates from 
something ‘.other than beliefs and values. It disregards the 
fact that an ability to recite the fundamental principles of 
the democratic society in no way insures a propensity to act 
on the basic of them. 

Frogge concludes that personality pattern, beliefs and values are 
key determinants of social behavior, that these determinants are not 
affected by the transmission of knowledge or a formal method of 
inquiry, and that civic education, therefore, must seek to condition 
basic behavioral patterns* 

There are a number of attempts to reform civic education cur- 
ricula. Inspired by successful curriculum revision in science and 
mathematics, guided by the knowledge of teaching techniques, motivated 
by a deepening concern with social problems, and encouraged by the 
ready availability of funds, curriculum planners are simultaneously 
working in different directions. 

Fenton (1967, pp. 4-5) has classified current projects in the 
social studies according to three general purposes: (1) to state 

objectives and formulate methods of evaluation: (2) to revise 
teaching strategies and develop critical thinking; (3) to improve the 
t?;aining of teachers, Fer.ton a Iso notes that there is little 
communication among projects with different purposes. With some 
notable exceptions, the creation of new materials is proceeding 
independently of efforts to improve teacher training. Specific 
efforts to revise teaching strategy have little relation to new ideas 
of what should be taught# 1'ost important, those concerned with 
those areas seem to have little concern with the establishment of 
objectives and the evaluation of the strength and weakness of their 
curricular innovations. 



Rom e Psy chological Literature 



The research of a group of psychologists at the University of 
California on prejudice also furnishes little guidance for the proper 
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conduct of civic education in the seventies (see Adorno e t a 1 . , I960). 
They observed that rainy Americans who were anti-Semitic also tended 
to be anti-black, anfci-Koxican. nnti-Oriental and, in fact, quite 
generally prejudiced. They were also able to distinguish between 
individuals who were quite generally prejudiced and those with only 
specific prejudices. They discovered that the generally prejudiced did 
not necessarily have direct contact with the groups they hated or 
disliked and they attributed their prejudice to deeply ingrained 
personality characteristics which fell under the general rubric of 
"authoritarian personality," Their theory was that persons sub- 
jected in their younger years to very strict parental control learned 
to bury their resentment and acquiesce to such control, while 
developing authoritarian personality structures which allowed them to 
alternate between deference to authority and the expression of 
their hidden hostilities toward weak objects, like minority groups, 
which could be safely attacked. Some psychometric personality data 
supported their theory but the research has always bore the mark of 
the post-World War II period in which it was carried out and describes 
rather than explains prejudiced persons* As a literature of 
educational import it is at best diagnostic rather than prescriptive . 
Its theoretical framework leans heavily on those aspects of Freudian 
; personality theory which are essentially divorced from any political 
and social context. The crucial and relevant transactions between 
the individual and society which determine role structure and enactment 
are not revealed in this research literature. 

The research on small groups, role theory, and organisational 
change has probably much more relevance to civic education. Kosher 
(1967, p, 618) summarises the findings of this research as it 
pertains to participation: 

1 . Participation in decision-making within a group or 
larger organization increases one f s identification and 
involvement with the group and the organization. 

2. It also identifies him affectively with the decision itself 
and motivates him to change his behavior and to make the 
decision successful , 

3. It contributes to his motivation toward the accomplishment 
of organizational or group goals--!. e., it helps fuse 
groups and organizational goals, 

4. It contributes to morale in general, and this usually 
contributes to more effective performance on the job-- 
ji.en, , higher productivity . 

5. A primary factor affecting "participativencss" is 
leadership style. 

6. Participative practices contribute to "self-actualisation" 
of the individual in the work situation and to the lessening 
of the differentials in power and status in hierarchy. 
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Although, czs Mosher (p. 519) points cut, these findings have particular 
Ii.nitati.ons , they 1c furnish guidance to the type of decision-raking 
processes and styles which the school can teach and, indeed, ew.bofy 
in its own organisational format. 

If one of the tasks of the new civic education is to create 
the interpersonal interactions appropriate for participatory 
democracy, we can turn to the literature on the laboratory method 
of human relations training. Schein and Dennis (1965, p« 7-91) have 
described horn unfreezing of old attitudes precedes changing the 
attitude and freezing the newly developed attitude and behavior 
pattern : 

✓ 

...the unfreezing forces which are generated in a laboratory 
setting can be roughly classified into the following categories: 

(1) isolation from accustomed sources of sitpport--collcagues , family, 
and regular routines; (2) removal cf self-defining equipment, status* 
title, etc.; (3) loss of certain areas of privacy; (4) lack of 
confirmation or actual disconf irrigation of the roles which arc appro- 
priate in the back-home setting; (3) breakdown of hierarchical authority 
and status structures in favor of the kind of peer culture and informal 
status based on laboratory norms; (6) a set of laboratory norms about 
the value of the learning process and the method of learning; and 
(7) deliberately created lack of structure to heighten consciousness 
of self ana to create unavoidable dilemmas. 

Morton Dcutsch (1963, p. 477) goes on to describe the "unfrozen” 
trainee : 



Presumably as trainees get unfrozen and learn new attitudes 
about "openness and authenticity of communication" with regard 
to personal reactions of o the r s , they a ch i eve the u 1 1 inn t a 
objectives of laboratory training: increased understanding, 

sensitivity, and competence in regard to oneself, ethers, and 
groups. "Openness and authenticity of communication" are 
encouraged by the same processes and by discussion of the theory 
and specific problems of giving and receiving feedback. 

Dcutsch (p. 477) further comments on the state of knowledge in 

this area: 

It has borrowed from individual and group psychotherapy , from 
role and organizational theory , from psychodrama, and from 
applied anthropology as it has tried to stimulate trainees 
to develop and open an inquiring mind about their personal 
and group functioning. It has shown a healthy eclecticism, 
ns befits n new area. However, it has not yet developed a self- 
inquiring research attitude which has sufficient vigor to 
counteract the evangelistic tone of some of its enthusiastic 
supporters, nor has it been sufficiently tough-minded in 
evaluating its own effectiveness. 
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Undoubtedly seme modified forr. of interpersonal sensitivity training, 
especially that fern which has a higher love' task-orientation than 
is no*: common, car. prove useful to students in civic education 
acquiring these social skills and attitudes which are- appropriate to 
organisations with high levels of individual and group involvement 
in decision leaking, The exact dimensions of that training, however, 
will require further experimentation because of the limited appli- 
cability of present human relations laboratory techniques and because 
of the lack of solid findings with which to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of present training methods. 

In summary, we have pro t rayed the mission of the new civic 
education as the creation cf the r.cw democracy as eld institutions 
disappear or drastically change and new institutions are born. 

The nv\ civic education must teach the student the enormous conse- 
quences cf institutional change '"'specially in the realignment of power 
and in the change in the structure of rewards, how most schools 
and asst school teachers devote their efforts to sys ccr.s-rnintonnr.cc 
rather than systems- change and, thereby, provide a civic education 
which is as anachronistic as it is conservative. There are 
certain bodies of social science literature to which we car turn for 
guidance in establishing the new civic education. The literature 
cn political socialisation, however, requires further empirical end 
theoretical development before its present formulations become 
sharply analytical and relevant to educative processes . The 
literature on the authoritarian personality is at best of 
diagnostic importance in the schools but does not shed light on the 
transactional proces ses out of which interpersonal relations are 
largely born. The research literature on snail groups, role theory, 
and organisational processes and the description of human relations 
laboratory training provide for richer suggestions for what civic 
education should teach and the manner in which the school and the 
classroom can he non aged. The educational literature thus far has 
been fairly conservative, reflecting the current ethos which emphasises 
subject matter -end cognitive processes selected ar.d taught within - 
an institutional framework which is neither questioned r.or modified. 
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7L cw Imrmtwrsc.Tt'*: s.Tmof- thc'f.r cv~ w. " has-straoStd uno iiiuo. t.-uxe of 
eruprccelng-. th rcbj e: tivewcf tloa b uhcvicrcl f j.-a, *%e 

have no doubt arrived o': that r.cment in American history where vc con 
r.o longer accept pious state**, cats in lieu of responsible acts of parti- 
cipation in national and cc.w.vrity affairs. J.f the decade of the 
seventies veuld provide the social tranquility and the political 
resignation of the poo::, minority g roups we night continue a little 
longer with old ccciai and ccucr.ticnr.l programs c.nu nostrum in the 
hope that choir Isn't ideolisn would chine through their imperfect 
concrete embodiments and light the way to political and social justice 
and equality. But vc have every reason to believe that the crises we 
face non are deep rur* direct dr au table and that the disingenuous 
optimism of the high school social studies teacher and teutbeeh arc 
not enough to meet then. Levine fl?67. p. 2C4) viewing the crisis of 
race end poverty in ovr cities, writer: 



Denial of the crisis or belief that it will be lost in the shift- 
ing srinds of hi carry, ray constitute comforting guiding fictions 
for many. But for those who hear the anger and anguish of the 
voices of the inner cities and who also hear the battle cries 
coming from trail teimc and suburbs, the crisis is real and the 
•time for planning is new -- for the forces vouch to their cun 
drummers and the cadence run chons and the course is head-on 
collision. 



Vest in (19G?>b, p. 25), acutely aware of the crisis in technology, 
writes: 



It has long been r.n article of faith among humanists that "the 
unetav.inad life is not worth living," Tccty, as technology 
changes drastically the conditions of ran in society, ratting vs 
ash what it is that really distinguishes sen fren the computer, 
vc ray need another principle as wall: r Ihe nonpar tic i pa tive 

life is a surrender of human spirit.*’ fv.blic education in 
America should be addressed, above ail. to the fostering ir. each 
individual of the marriage between self-eucninction ana civic 
participation. 

Ihe educational system, of the decade ahead rust find the inven- 
tiveness and spirit to produce the citisctua and the quality of parti- 
cipation cur renumcntal political rr.d social problems cry out for. 

It r.vrt somehow raise the her icon of the Private Ian so that ho can 
S' e beyond the perimeter of his reiwsvl life to the public partici- 
pation which gives him personal significance. It nrst somehow lever 
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